“A Vankee is an American; and in the present crisis, thank God, the 
North, South, East and West are together, working and lighting for th 


same principles and ideals” 
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"YAN KEE 


for Christmas this Year 


No gift will be more 
acceptable, carrying with 
it as it does not only the 
charm and beauty of 
YANKEE but also the 
practical value of the 
150-year-old veteran — 
Robert Thomas’ 1942 
OLD FARMER'S’ AL- 
MANAC, this year cele- 
brating its sesquicen- 
tennial. You'll find your 
friends and relatives will 
welcome this all year 
‘round entertainment and 
enlightenment as much 
if not more than any 
other gift you might send 
them. 

You may send as many 
gift subscriptions as you 
please at these special 
rates, but no orders will 
be accepted after Decem- 
ber 25 at these rates. So 
we urge you to send in 
your order now. 


150th YEAR 








THE SESQUICENTENNIAL NUMBER 
150th Continuous Year of Publication 





Merrp Christmas 
from BOB and NELL 





PORTRAITS OF FOUNDER AND WIFE 











“As necessary in every YANKEE home as the 
daily newspaper and the family Bible” 


To Order: You need 
not send any money with 
your order unless you 
prefer to do so. A bill 
payable after January 
first will be sent later. 
A convenient order blank 
will be found in this 
issue of YANKEE. Be 
sure to fill in your own 
name and address. 

To announce your gift 
subscription of YANKEE, 
we will send (in the 
donor’s name) the attrac- 
tive 1942 OLD FARM- 
ER’S ALMANAC (shown 
here) with a copy of our 
Christmas issue to reach 
the recipient at Christ- 


mas time. 


Special Rates for Christmas Gifts of 


YANKEE 


Cincluding the 1942 Old Farmer’s Almanac) 


ONE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION , 
TWO OR MORE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Give your order to Your Local Agent or News Dealer NOW : 
(Subscription Department), Dublin, New Hampshire 


’ $2.85 
. . Each $2.00 
or send to YANKEE 


P.S. — And don’t forget the friends you gave to last year —a word from you and we'll notify them you 
are renewing for them again. By letting us know soon, it will save confusion. 
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INDIVIDUAL COPIES OF THE 1942 OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC ON SALE AT YOUR LOCAL NEWSSTAND NOVEMBER 20, 1941 
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HERE'S what Grandmother asked 
for at her grocer’s. . . Under- 
wood Deviled Ham. Your grandfather pre- 
ferred it for sandwiches. 


YEAR before that, Underwood's was 

already famous, because 
Underwood has been making fine foods for 
one hundred and twenty years 


CHEER for Underwood Deviled 

Ham are the usual thing, 
whenever, wherever, and however it's served 
— in sandwiches, salads, appetizers, snacks, 
or scores of other taste-tempters. — It's fine 
ham, seasoned with rare spices. Get a few 
cans today. It’s economical! 


\UNDERWOOD, a 


ya21—1941 


Ss 120 YEARS OF FINE FOODS 
FREE RECIPES! Send postcard today 
for “Fine Foods” recipe booklet containing 
new ideas that will add zest and variety to 
your meals. Wm. Underwood Co., 393 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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SPECIAL for the 
HARVARD Games 


Famous Football Buffet Lunch- 
eons, 12 to 1 on game day in 
THE PURITAN’S Old Boston 
Room — $1.50 per person, in- 
cluding bus transportation right 
to the Stadium and return. Park 
your car free at THE PURITAN 
and go to these games without a 
driving or parking worry: 
October 25 — Navy 


November 8 Army 
November 22 — YALE 


For all hotel services, remember 
THE PURITAN is 
Modern! 
Distinguished ! 
Inexpensive ! 


Send for descriptive folder 
and detailed rates. 


HOTEL PURITAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Edward J. Vinnicombe, Jr. 
Resident Manager 
Telephone: KENmore 1480 














VERY LOW FARES, FAMOUS 

DIESEL-ELECTRIC TRAINS TO 

FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH 
—including the famous streamliner “Silver 
Meteor,” daily from Penna. Sta., N. Y. Con- 
venient connections from Boston and New 
England. Get an early start, this year — avoid 
the rush! Consult local ticket agent or J. A. 
Blaser, N.E.P.A., Seaboard Railway, 310 Old 
South Building, Boston, Mass 


GO MODERN! 





GO SEABOARD! 
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“Village Postoffice”’ 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Prophet in his own 

Home Town, which is *‘New England,”’ 
Joseph C. Lincoln came in for honors Sep- 
tember 30th last, when some thousand of 
his admirers paid to sit down to pork and 
beans with him at noon. Toastmastet 
Claude M. Fuess was in his usual good form 
and carried the occasion to a true festive 
pitch. Alice Dixon Bond of the Boston 
Herald, who did the hard work of arranging, 
contributed a neat poem made up of nothing 
but titles of the author’s books. Leverett 
Saltonstall and Maurice Tobin led up to Mr. 
Lincoln, who responded in that friendly, 
warm, humorous vein, so many of us have 
come to love in his books. Mostly told 
anecdotes that he thought we'd like. The 
one we repeat here has no personal family 
inference, we assure you. Mr. Lincoln told 
of finding a gravestone on the Cape, appar- 
ently erected some years before the decease 
of the deceased lady's husband. It bore her 
name, age, etc., and three words . . . “‘Quiet 
at last.” 


Christ Child Candles 

made by Mrs. John Decoven Berry will be 
available again this year for the last time, 
due to her protracted illness. Three hundred 
selected candles to give away, and fifty 
pairs Of plain cast candles (in lovely colors) 
to sell to pay the postage and packing on 
the Christ Child candles, for fifty cents a 
pair. She writes us: Mr. H. B. LeQuatte, a 
New York advertising man, has gone to no 
end of trouble ‘‘helping me with my designs. 
I have finally decided on star shaped bases 


moulded of the wax and having a hole in 
the center of the star for the candle. He 
found someone to make me twelve star- 
shaped moulds — like bottomless cooky 
cutters, — and twelve cylinders for mould- 
ing the sockets and I’m having our local 
plumber solder them into a shallow pan so 
I shall have not only a twelve candle mould 
but a twelve candle holder mould. And he 
wouldn't take a cent for his time or bother 
or expense .. . But I got an old friend to 
tote two pints of my wine — one dande- 
lion and one elderblo, down to New York!— 
so I feel better.’’ Bet Mr. LeQuatte did, too. 
Interesting how this busy man devoted 
time to help Mrs. Berry. How many do 
you know that could and would? Nearly 
forgot, you reach Mrs. Berry at Brunswick, 
Maine. She already has arches for a part of 
the fifty pairs she sells. 

Note: Christ Child Candles are never sold. 
The pairs of plain candles are sold to pay for 
packing material and postage on the Christ 
Child Candles. The latter are given singly. 


Talking Turkey 

Over thirty-two million a year grown ia 
the United States . . . “The Turkey Capital 
of the East’’ is Rockingham County, Vir- 
ginia. .. . In New Mexico, not New Eng- 
land, the bird was first recorded by white 
men. Spanish conquistadores found them 
there nearly a century before the Pilgrim 
Fathers came over. Pueblo Indians raised 
turkeys as domestic fowls — offered them 
to the conquistadores as tokens of peace. . . 
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Turkeys taste better on the last Thursday in 
November than earlier, say New England 
raisers. That last frosty week is needed to 
insure plump birds. Earlier you may not get 
frost. Result: thinner birds — higher prices 
per pound — theoretically. A strange and 
wonderful bird the turkey. 


Evacuee from Kent, England 

William Pickard, broadcasts through the 
courtesy of Boston’s WRUL to the other 
side. His words were eagerly received by 
his parents according to a later report. 
Janet, his companion, sent a loud kiss to her 
Mother. She did not know at the time that 
her father had just been killed in Crete. 
Ricky, a spaniel belonging to Mr. Herbert 
Elliston, enjoyed the experience. Many 
broadcasts from New England towns to 
their namesake towns in England have 
been held with great success 





Richard L. Turner 


who takes swell Kodachromes for a hobby, 
and sells them to national magazines and for 
advertising purposes, furnishes us with our 
cover this month. Like it? We do. 


We Acknowledged 





the gift of a fine box of Laconia, N. H., blue- | 


berries the other day sent us wrapped in | 


cellophane — the gift of Mrs. Ruby Pease, 


a subscriber. She says blueberry picking is | 


a booming industry in season up her way 
and promises us a set ef photos to prove it. 

Another subscriber, Mrs. W. M. McQues- 
ton of North Andover, Mass., writes us on 
Stationery with a letter head bearing the 
picture of “The Riggs House, 1658."" The 
house, she informs us, is the oldest on Cape 
Ann and has been in her family without a 
change for nine generations. That must be 
some sort of record 


Any Time You Are Near 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Massachusetts, and 
have that yearning for simple folks . . . but 
interesting ones . . . take a looksee at Mary 
Dean's puppets at the Lantern Lane Work- 
shop. You'll enjoy them. 


(Continued on Page 43 





Another Abbott Original . 
dear to the hearts of dog fanciers . 
pheasant embossed in the rich illumination of true color, the 


. sterling silver cigarette box 
. . Irish setter flushing a 


artistry of Jacob Bates Abbott . . 
exclusive with 


belgoor Trevreaef 


AND COMPANY 
15 ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


. $60 (subject to tax) and 


A QUIET HAVEN 
Away from the bustle of city life 
We have practised hospitality for 46 years and welcome 
guests into our comfortable, modern home where 
charm and dignit reign. Well heated. Running water 
in every room. Tastefully prepared meals. Low rates 
for long term guests. 


CONSODINE HOUSE 


The PUTNAM HOTEL 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
GEORGE BUSH, Manager 


Most conveniently located in center of the 
Western part of New England 


Open all year Telephone 76 
BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASS. 


EXCELLENT FOOD AND LODGING 























* * 
Would YOU Like Some Extra Money? 


Securing subscriptions for 
YANKEE is an easy and fascinat- 
ing way to add to your income. 
An attractive proposition is 
offered those who will canvass 
their town or secure a few 
names among their friends and 
acquaintances. Write today for 
details to 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
YANKEE, INC. 
DUBLIN, N. H. 
































“State of War 


Dear YANKEE: 

Vermont has declared war against Hitler. 
This is to furnish an alibi for last winter 
having repealed a statute under which the 
boys at the front would get $10 a month 
State pay, as it is called. They substituted a 
law whereby they got this if there were a 
war, and now, to save their faces, they de- 
clare a war. There is no doubt they are 
right, but it is what Shakespeare calls an 
intricate impeach and a cowardly one. 

WS. 


An Idea 
Dear YANKEE: 

Would it be possible to have a column 
showing pictures of buttons and patterns of 
old glass? Wouldn't that help those who 
use the “‘Swoppers’ Column’’? 

EMD, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

Would it? — Ed. 


Foreigners 


Dear YANKEE: 

You have one drawback for us. You tell 
all about New England, but for a large part 
of the year we live in California. Perhaps 
sometime you may run a department for 
“Foreigners.” 

AWC — “Foreigner.” 


Country Weekly 


Dear YANKEE: 

“Country Weekly”’ in the September issue 
of YANKEE brings back the memories of 
the hours I spent spelling out the news from 
the United Opinion. I had a small vocabu- 
lary, yet a passionate desire to read. I tried 
to read everything, even the legal notices. 

Once I had a spasm of weeping over the 
word ‘Executor.’ I had learned the tragic 
meaning of the word “‘excution’’ from a 
picture in an English history. I assumed 
that the ‘“‘executor’’ was one who “‘exe- 
cuted."’ The deceased had been a resident 
of the town and the executor was an especial 
friend of the family. 

GCP, ’ 
Somers, Conn. 


Adieu 


Dear YANKEE: 

Please cancel my subscription. You are 
too realistic. You take me too far back to 
the days of my grandmother wearing her 
soutache and lace cap. I can’t stand it! 

Ex-Subscriber. 
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Can You? 


Dear YANKEE: 

Though I cannot qualify as an ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Food Expert,’’ yet perhaps there is no 
better school than a mother’s kitchen, and 
certainly my Mother could qualify as eco- 
nomical. 

She cooked for about thirty summer 
boarders, when $5 a week for room and 
board was the regular price for two ina 
room. When for a little better room my 
Father received $7, I can just hear him 
chuckle now. What bread Mother could 
make, and how the boarders praised 
it! 

And doughnuts! Such doughnuts! Moth- 
er’s doughnuts were small and crisp, and 
good with cheese. They didn’t soak fat 
either, and you didn’t have to drink oceans 
of coffee or milk or water to get them 
down. 

We always had two barrels of flour, one of 
bread and the other of pastry flour, and one 
of sugar, all in our back pantry. After the 
boarders had left and we had moved back 
into the dining room, which became our 
winter kitchen, the barrels still stayed in 
the back pantry, and the soda stayed there 
too. Many a step was taken with a panful 
of flour, for Mother was ‘‘neat as wax,’” and 
felt that it was much handier and less dirty 
this way than to bring things into our win- 
ter pantry. So when I was old enough to 
want to learn to cook, I had to travel quite 
a way to find things. I remember trying to 
make bread. Mother put in all the in- 
gredients, and my part was simply to stir. 
Somehow I never learned. When I asked for 
the rule, Mother said, ‘‘Use your judgment,”’ 
but I didn’t have any to use. 


I remember trying to make apple pies. 


They were queer-looking things, and my 
Father, who had always stood by me in all 
things domestic, finally said, ‘‘I'd like a 
pie with a little luxury in it.’’ Needless to 
say, I gave up making pies. 

This was Mother's rule in making dough- 
nuts: ; 

“Take a cup of sour milk. Well, if you 
don't have sour milk, sweet will do, but 
you must then use cream-tartar and soda. 
How much? Well, it depends on how sweet 
or how sour your milk is. After you've done 
it a few times you will know. Of course if 
the milk is sour you use soda, for the sour- 
ness takes the place of cream-tartar. A 
pinch of salt, well, a little more or less won't 
make any difference and you can skimp on 
the cup of sugar. An egg or not, if there is 
some cream on the sour milk. Sour cream is 
fine for shortening, and eggs make dough- 
nuts tough if you use too many. But of 
course if you don’t have cream, just use 
something else for shortening, but not too 
much. Flour, oh yes, enough to roll out and 
handle on the board. But not too much or 
they will be leathery. Be sure to wash your 
hands in cold water if they are inclined to 
be sweaty, and handle as little as possible. 
Fry in clean fat or your doughnuts will look 
black.”’ 


Mother's doughnuts were wonderful, but 


I never learned to make them as she did. 
Can you? 
Marion K. MaKechnie. 


Muzzle Loaders 
Dear YANKEE: 

I note in your April issue of 1941 an in- 
quiry regarding information about the 
muzzle-loaders of fifty years ago. 

Inasmuch as I had some experience with 
that type of gun, the following may be help- 
ful. 


In boyhood I was familiar with muzzle- 
loading guns, more especially with shot 
guns. Rifles were not common in our neigh- 
borhood and I knew little of them. Most of 
the guns of that day were of the ‘‘flintlock”’ 
type. Naturally, we loaded our gun accord- 
ing to the kind of game we were hunting. A 
light load for squirrels, a heavier charge for 
deer or wildcats. Most of the guns at that 
time were “‘flintlocks,’’ and many of them, 
being more or less ‘breech burned,”’ kicked 
like an army mule when they were dis- 
charged; more violently did they kick 
when not pressed firmly against the shoul- 
der. 

A breech-burned gun was one which had 
been fired so rapidly that its breech had been 
overheated and had begun to scale. To pre- 
vent breech burn, a gun must be thoroughly 
cleaned after rapid firing. Breech-burned 
guns were very common in my day, and 
many days did I nurse a sore shoulder after 
gun practice. The only cure for a breech- 
burned barrel was to rebore it. About a 
week before Thanksgiving there was pretty 
sure to be a so-called ‘‘turkey shoot’’ ad- 
vertised. The rules at a turkey shoot were 
few, but stringent. The victim turkey was 
tied to some object at a very considerable 
distance. To be allowed to shoot at it, one 
must pay a stated sum per shot, usually 
about fifty cents. If the bird is killed, the 
killer is barred from further trials. Only one 
shot per man is allowed until all the shoot- 
ers have had a trial; if no blood is drawn, 
then all must pay another fifty cents to shoot 
again and the first man to draw even a drop 
of blood owns the bird, and another one 
is set up as a target. It is easy to realize that 
there will be many more misses than hits. 
A lucky turkey will sometimes win several 
dollars for the manager of the affair. Those 
turkey-shoot days were gala occasions. The 
most skillful marksmen were present and 
also a goodly number of spectators. 


John A. Taggart. 
Cape Cod Winter 


Dear YANKEE: 

You know, not that you should care, I'd 
like to pack up and move bag and baggage 
to live down there on Cape Cod, but much 
as I like Cape Cod and Cape Cod folks, | 
don’t think I'd care any more for the wia- 
ters there than I do here. 

CEM, 
Orland Park, Ill 
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The Real Daniel Webster 











Dear YANKEE: 

Under the absurd title of “‘Paddy Got 
Drunk,”’ an article of which Prentiss Mour- 
nian was the author was published in the 
YANKEE of September, 1941. It told an 
impossible and false story about Daniel 
Webster when a young man and preceptor of 
Fryeburg Academy, the events of which 
were assumed to have happened during his 
service in that capacity. It requires em- 
phatic contradiction. 

Daniel Webster, then nineteen years old, 
served as the Preceptor of the Academy dur- 
ing the year of 1802, beginning with Janu- 
ary, and continuing until the end of the 
school year, in September. It was the year 
following his graduation from Dartmouth 
College. His inclination at that time was 
toward the study of the law, but as he was 
in great need of money to help his father 
who was sending his son Ebenezer through 
Dartmouth, he secured the position at Frye- 
burg, the salary for which was $350. 

His father gave him a horse, with per- 
mission to sell it and apply the amount 
received toward his expenses. Recognizing 
the need of being economical, and having a 
purpose for the use of the money received, 
Webster began a course of economy, which 
was rather unusual for a young man of his 
years. As he wrote in his biography: ‘“The 
necessity of the case required that I should 
go somewhere to gain a little money.” 

In the intention of earning as much as he 
could, he accepted the offer of the Registrar 
of Deeds for the Western County of Oxford, 
to copy the deeds received, into the records 
of the Department, for which he was to re- 
ceive the sum of one shilling and sixpence. 
He wrote: ‘On long winter evenings I could 
copy two deeds, and that was half-a-dollar. 
Four evenings a week earned two dollars, 
and two dollars a week paid my board. This 
appeared to be a very thriving condition, 
for my three hundred and fifty dollars was 
then going on without abatement or deduc- 
tion for vivers."" This was an evidence of 
his industry, and intention not to spend 
money foolishly. 

‘In May of this year [1802] having a 
week's vacation,’’ he continued, “‘I took 
my quarter's salary, mounted a horse, went 
straight over the hills to Hanover, and had 
the pleasure of putting these first earnings of 
my life into my brother's hands for his col- 
lege expenses."’ 

Those words would seem to disprove em- 
phatically the words of the Mournian ar- 
ticle: ““Through the streets of Fryeburg 
Daniel Webster drove his spanking pair." 

Again, according to the Mournian story, 
on this occasion, Webster had with him 
two young fellows, *‘William Pitt Fessenden 
and Elijah Hamlin [who! were commonly 
known as ‘the world, the flesh and the 
Devil.’ ** This the reader wil] note was 
in the winter of 1802. Inasmuch as William 
Pitt Fessenden was born in Boscawen, N. i. 
October 16, 1806, he must have developed 
rapidly, to say the least, to be the lively 
fellow the Mournian accounts represent. 





From all contemporary accounts Web- 
ster’s life while in Fryeburg was very cor- 
rect. He did not waste his money in riotous 
living. The Mournian story sees fit to state: 
“Once before, since he had come to Fryeburg 
to teach in the Academy, he had been on a 
drinking bout. The principal, Sniffy, as the 
students called him [Webster is presented 
as an under teacher], had sent for the new 
instructor and sharply ridiculed and repri- 
manded him,’’ saying among other remarks, 
“*Your regal bearing, so impressive, usually, 
completely-leaves you. Your appearance is 
that of a low-born Irishman. In fact, a 
Paddy. A Paddy in his cups.” 

This statement is false. Webster never was 
in Fryeburg Academy as an under teacher. 
The writer may have confused him with his 
predecessor, who while preceptor, having 
been a veteran of the Revolutionary War, 
had acquired the common habit of indulging 
in liquor. It was not until years later that 
the two men met, and Webster had to intro- 
duce himself. 

In order to make this attack on Webster 
as powerful as possible, the Mournian article 
introduces Fessenden as finding Webster in 
his room, on the closing day of the term, 
in a state of beastly intoxication, and the 
climax of the story is a carefully described 
account of a case of delirium tremens, in 
which Webster was the chief performer: 

“Then he gave a hearty shout. “Tremens! 
Tremens! I've got ‘em again! Delirium 
tremens! * *’ 

So ends this remarkable contribution to 
irregular and false history. 

As a resident of Fryeburg, Maine; as a 
Trustee of Fryeburg Academy, which still 
honors the name of Daniel Webster, whose 
after-fame pours its reflected light on the 
only institution of its kind that Webster 
taught as Preceptor, where he acquitted 
himself with satisfaction to the Trustees, 
and whose reputation was held in high 
respect by the then citizens, I protest that 
such an attempt to defame Webster's charac- 
ter, after all the years, should be written. 
The real Daniel Webster “‘still lives.”’ 

Very respectfully, 
Joun Stuart Barrows, 
Fryeburg, Maine. 


-- 


With the manuscript, ‘‘Paddy Got 
Drunk,”’ the following letter was received 
by YANKEE: 


DearR YANKEE: 
This story about Daniel Webster was told 
to me years ago by Dr. Augustus Hamlin, 


the son of Elijah, who appears in the yarn. } 


And I also heard a grandson of William Pitt 
Fessenden, who died many years ago, tell 
it in much the same version. 
Webster's fondness for drink is always 
referred to by his biographers. 
Prentiss Mournian. 
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Like free help 
from a good 
decorator... 


The simple do’s and 

don’ts to help you 

make your house the 

home of your dreams 

* 

Now your home can have the 
gracious charm of America’s 
most glorious style of decora- 
tion. In this new and profusely 
illustrated book, Ruth Cornell 
gives the fascinating historic 
background of the most popular 
furniture styles . . . and the 
simple rules to follow in choos- 
ing rugs, wall paper, draperies, 
accessories. Free, with the 
compliments of Firth Carpet 
Company, who have brought the 
beauty of American 18th Century 
floorcovering designs within the 
reach of every American home. 


Just mail this coupon 





FIRTH CARPET COMPANY 
295 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free your book “How to Achieve 
the Charm of The Eighteenth Century in 
your Modern American Home.” 


AT TIMES SQUARE” st 


in New York 


ROOMS WITH BATH 
single from 32 
double from $3 


Rooms with running water. trom $1.50 
Double few $2.50. . . werbly retes 
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James M. Carroll, Manager 
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For a cargo 
of Thrills! 


A FULL-FLAVORED 


ADVENTURE ROMANCE 
OF CAPE COD IN THE WAR OF 1812 














BY 


Joseph C.Lincoln 


AND 
Freeman Lincoln 


THE 
NEW HOPE 


“Vivid and exciting. 
You have the feeling 
that you are sitting on 
s\a Cape Cod wharf 
\\ listening to an old 
sea captain spin 











Times Book Re- 
view. $2.50 




















- COB SMOKED HAMS, 
SHOULDERS, BACON, 

mm & BONELESS ROLLS 
NOVEMBER SPECIAL 


Our Best Grade of BACON 
Sliced in 1-lb. Cellophane Pkg. 


39c |b. 


Postage not included 





Write for Prices and Information 
EVERETT A. GILE, Tilton, N.H. 
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PROBABLY AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 

The Young and tbe Immortal by Isabel Cur- 
rier (A. A. Knopf, $2.50, 466 pp.). This 
novel recaptures the intense small world of 
a convent school in Canada. Gretchen, a 
brilliant girl ‘‘with an honest mind and the 
devil’s own daring,’’ the top scholar in 
philosophy, is expelled at the year’s end for 
chronic rebelliousness. Seven years later she 
has become one of the lost generation. 
Estranged from her drunken husband she 
tries a love affair; but love and laughter are 
not enough. Gretchen rebels against cheap- 


| ness as she used to against discipline, ration- 


alizing every move and forever searching 
for the missing quantity. No longer able to 
pray, something deeper than custom makes 
her revisit the convent. And characteristi- 
cally it was Gretchen who got to her knees 
beside the couch where Giovanni lay — 
after he'd fallen from a girder — to recite 
the Litany for the Dead, with Mrs. Gio- 
vanni and the children responding. 

Running parallel to Gretchen's unbelief 
is Paula’s slipping faith. As girls they'd 
been close, one headlong, the other humble. 
Paula becomes a nun, the bride of Christ, 
but when his image pales she sickens and 
almost dies. How these two girls, whose 
lives will always be entwined, find peace 
and fulfillment is the heart of the story. 

This is a first novel though Miss Currier 
has had work published since she was seven- 
teen. It reads urgently, as if it had to be 
written, so is probably autobiographical. 
For ‘Black Protestants”’ it is a moving and 
salutary journey into a mysterious country. 
It deserves to be a best seller. It has humor 
and the missing quantity. 

* * *&* & & * 
“BESIDE BECKY SHARP”’ 

The Strange Woman (Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.75) is the thirtieth novel of Ben Ames 
Williams, and unlike any other which he 
has written. The six hundred and eighty- 
four pages are lusty Americana — Bangor in 
1814, when the British occupied the straggly 
settlement on the coast of Maine; its frenzied 
boom growth; its speculative fever where 
forests and townships were bought and sold 
by honest men and crooks; its panic of 1837. 
The story ends in 1861. 

But Jennie Hager dominates the pages as 
she dominated the men who were obsessed 
by her beauty and her secret ways. ‘‘She 
wore, he thought, some delicate scent; yet 
he could not be sure of this. It might be 


merely the distilled essence of her beauty 
which was compounded of the dark masses 
of her hair, the curve of her lips always a 
little moist at the corners like the lips of a 
| greedy child, and the way when she smiled 


BOOK REVIEWS 


by James Malachy 





those faint indentations on her cheekbones 
made her seern on the point of tears... .” 
Her voice was lowest when she bent others 
to her inflexible will; beauty filled her and 
gave a graceful feline quality to her walk 
when she had marked her prey. Flood and 
shipwreck; Friends of Temperance conven- 
tions; anti-slavery fanaticism; Ma Hogan's 
girls ducked overboard by angry sailors 
from her establishment on the waterfront; 
logging on the Penobscot where fourteen 
yoke of oxen were required to haul a single 
tree; the civil war — this rich panorama of 
young rough American life becomes a back- 
drop for a strange woman. She stands, as a 
character, beside Becky Sharp. Himself 
bewitched and bemused, the author has 
communicated the vitality of Jennic’s 
character to the least detail of this remark- 
able book. 


* * &+ & *&© & 


WHAT MAETERLINCK DID 
FOR THE BEE 

Roderick L. Haig-Brown does for the great 
Columbia River Chinook salmon. Return to 
the River (Morrow, $3.00, 248 pp.) is the 
story of the Chinook run. The author 
singles out a female, Spring, through a com- 
plete six-year cycle of birth to giving birth, 
after which a salmon dies. Spawned in an 
Oregon canyon pool, the transparent young 
are huddled together, obeying the same 
rhythm as they lie in the gravel redd. After 
eighteen weeks they venture into the light 
and hide behind stones; fish at last, and sub- 
ject to the laws of hunger. When they were 
about five inches long, Spring (whose tail 
had been tagged) and fifty young Chinooks 
set out in ordered school for the great migra- 
tion. Down rivers bordered with farmlands, 
down the Columbia River, in danger from 
man, beast and shipping, they reached the 
sea. The limit of migration is a thousand 
miles northwest, up toward Alaska. 

When six winters had passed, and with it 
her furious frenzy for food, her pleasure of 
speed and strength even in the terror of 
flight from enemies, Spring looked for easy 
feeding near bottom to sustain the bloom of 
her well-being. Instinct drew and drove 
her toward the spawning grounds from 
which she came. Heavy with eggs she 
moved along six hundred miles of salt water 
and along three rivers to Canyon Pool. 
There she dug feverishly and worked over 
her redd. With her mating done and the 
last eggs forced from herself, ‘‘all the desires 
that had driven life through her were spent. 
So she lay quietly across the stream flow, 
drifting, as no strong salmon does; and the 
water opened her gill plates and forced 
under them and she died.’ 
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The author is an Englishman of thirty- 
three, a naturalist who does intense research 
in the ichthyology of the North American 
West coast, making his headquarters on 
Vancouver Island. This book of scientific 
knowledge is written in such vibrant prose 
that it may well become a classic. The pub- 
lishers thinks so well of it and their new 
author that they are printing a limited edi- 
tion autographed both by the author and 
Charles de Feo, the illustrator, for $10.00 
a copy. 

a 
THE FAMILY AND THE LAW 

By Sarah T. Knox (University of North 
Carolina Press, 199 pp., $2.00). 

Here is a book which, in its preface, tells 
us that it has been ‘written with the hope 
[it] will bring to social workers and in- 
terested laymen a better understanding of 
the fundamentals of our legal system, and of 
the reasons back of its development.” 

In reading this designedly all-inclusive 
but unfortunately glib and unprepossessing 
work, one cannot help but feel that social 
workers and interested laymen will find that 
the book either brings to them less under- 
standing of legal fundamentals than they 
had before, or, even worse, imbues them 
with a false sense of confidence, in which 
parlous state they will fall ready prey to 
wily and unscrupulous practitioners. 

This criticism is not written in an acidu- 
lous vein — far from it. This, as Prof. E. R. 
Groves writes upon its jacket, is “‘a book 
for which there is a genuine need."’ It is 
our opinion that that need still exists. 

The simplification of the law is a task that 
has often been attempted, but, until the law 
itself becomes more simple, that task must 
of necessity remain extremely difficult; more 
difficult, one may suggest, than Miss Knox 
has chosen to regard it. Reasons for this 
are many, but perhaps the foremost among 
them is this: the law is an unimaginably 
complex structure erected upon a foundation 
of queer words whose meanings have, 
through centuries of crystallization, become 
fixed with a great degree of precision. » To 
understand the architecture one must first be 
thoroughly acquainted with the founda- 
tion stones, for, without that acquaintance- 
ship, even the shortest sentence of explana- 
tion becomes immediately and vastly unin- 
telligible, ¢.g.: ‘A lease is a conveyance of 
a particular estate in lands, and it conveys 
less than the entire interest of the lessor."’ 
That sentence, in our opinion, contains all 
the difficulty and troublesomeness of the 
law, for it contains also what the publishers 
have chosen correctly to denominate the 
law's “mysterious . . . terminology.” 

In short, then, despite the fact that this 
book is possessed of considerable merit in 
its arrangement of subject matter, this is 
and must remain one which will beguile or 
befuddle all laymen and social workers un- 
less they have completed a first-year law 
school course. To those who have com- 
pleted such a course, the book will be use- 
less because of its glib generalities. 





GRANDMA'S 
FAVORITE 
RECIPE 


for Gingerbread 


4 cup sugar 
% cup milk 
4 tablespoons 
shortening 
14% teaspoons 
ginger 
1 egg 
24 cup Grandma’s 
Molasses 


34 teaspoon soda 
3% teaspoon salt 
2 cups cake or 

flour 


Cream sugar, short- 
ening and egg. Add 
Grandma’s Mo- 
lasses and milk 
along with sifted 
ginger, soda, salt 
and flour. Bake in 
moderate oven— 
350° F. For NUT 
CAKE stir in one 
cup nuts. For 
ORANGE CAKE 
replace milk with 
orange juice; cream 
in grated rind. 









Grandma’s Molasses is a favorite 
with everybody. The whole family 
likes this gingerbread—typical of 
the many ways you can use Grand- 
ma’s Old Fashioned Molasses. Dad 
and the children enjoy its delicious 
natural flavor—in all your baking— 
in cooked meats and vegetables, too. 
Taste proves Grandma’s Molasses is 
delightful for spreads—in milk. 


, 


orp rasrronep MOLASSES 


CONCENTRATED JUICE OF RIPE SUGAR CANE, NATURAL 
FLAVOR, RICH IN NATURE’S IRON, NO SULPHUR DIOXIDE, 





4 WHEW WAY EVERY DAY 
TO ENJOY, IRON 








THIRTY THREE MOLASSES REC! 
TO KEEP YOU AND THE i 
CHROREN HEALTHY AND HAPPY 


SEND FOR FREE RECIPES 
Boston Molasses Company Dept. Y-3 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Kindly send large size, illustrated recipe 
book containing 16 pages 7 x 10 inches, 
24 recipes for mother and 9 for the very 
young cook. 
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IN ADDITION TO THE BOSTON AND 
NEW YORK ADVERTISING OFFICE 
Listed on the Masthead, YANKEE, INC. has 
the following advertising representatives 
in the following cities: 


Macintyre and Simpson 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Duncan Macpherson 
700 South Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Edward Dickinson 
11 James Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Warwick Carpenter 
15 East de la Guerra, — 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Ray Mills 
108 Court Street, Auburn, Maine 


W. W. Kemp 
1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


YANKEE, INC. 
Dublin, N. H. 


YANKEE 





AMERICAN COOKERY 
OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 


Journey Through New England 


and enjoy the interesting background that 
is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 


“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 

















KIMBALL and CHARLES 
t Hotels 


Be srscees Seragheld Mor 
el 4 ee 
' 5 Comtortable Rooms... 


2 tte a | Distinctive Service 3. 
tan! Fred W Peveriey. § 
Owector 
























Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 


the Taft wits 


J. O. VOTT, General Manager 























HEUBLEIN HOTEL 
Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 


On Bushnell Park, Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN HARRIS, Pres. 




















Please . . . YOUR HELP 
(AND IN RETURN WE'LL HELP YOU) 


N this present emergency when 
paper is at a premium we have felt 
it our patriotic duty, as well as just 
plain business sense, to eliminate the 
waste arising from sending copies of 
YANKEE broadcast throughout news- 
stand dealers. We announced last 
month that all copies of our publica- 
tions would be non-returnable to the 
news dealer and bookshop trade. Now 
we find that in doing this we are per- 
haps making an additional hardship 
for the small reliable dealer who does 
have an interest in YANKEE, and 
goodness knows he’s probably having 
a hard enough time as it is. 


As a compromise measure then, 
which seems to us to not only elimi- 
nate undesirable waste but also,{care 
for the interested dealer, we have ar- 
ranged that YANKEE shall be hence- 
forth returnable to selected dealers only. 
This means that copies will be 
shipped to these selected dealers by 
the American News Company and 
billed to them returnable, on the 
usual terms. 


This arrangement calls for a care- 
fully selected list of dealers and in this 
we need your help. We would like 
you to carry this magazine to the 
dealer in your town that seems to you 
best fitted to sell YANKEE (or several 
best dealers if you think there is more 
than one), show him this announce- 
ment, and ask him if he would under 
these circumstances carry and sell 
YANKEE, and if so, how many 
copies per month he feels he would be 
willing to carry . . . basing his esti- 
mate on no less than a 50% sale. 
Then send us that dealer’s name and 
the number of copies and his full 
address . . . and if possible his author- 
ization for us to have these copies 
sent to him by the American News 
Company. 


In return we will send you a hand- 
some engraved etching of the John 
Payne Homestead (author of “‘Home 
Sweet Home’’) suitable for framing 

. . and on publication date (Novem- 
ber 20th) a copy of the new 1942— 
150th Anniversary OLD FARMER'S 
ALMANAC, free of charge. 


YANKEE, INC., 
Dublin, N. H. 


P.S.—Naturally there will be many 
readers of this notice in your town 
so we'll have to confine the reward to 
the first we hear from. 
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With a great deal more work and a 
greater degree of mental toughness, this un- 
fortunate result might have been avoided. 
It still remains true that explanations of our 
legal system cannot, with any hope of aid- 
ing laymen, be couched in the bewildering 
jargon of the judge and the professor. The 
law and its supporters, of whom never has 
this nation stood in greater need, can 
coalesce their reasoning only in simplicity. 


* *+ *&* *&* * 


FIRST CHURCH 


The Church on the Green by Wilbur Stone 
Deming (Brentano's, $2.50, 235 pp.). A 
well-rounded history of the first two cen- 
turies of the First Congregational Church at 
Washington, Connecticut, and, indirectly, 
an observation of the American scene in 
terms of this particular small community. 

Washington was in its beginning known 
as Judea, a parish under the authority of a 
church society, and an offshoot of the vil- 
lage of Woodbury. In 1779 it was the first 
village to be incorporated after the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The people had 
continuous toil and worry about food, 
wolves and Indians. The church was largely 
instrumental in shaping local political de- 
velopments; indeed the purpose of early 
colleges was to make ministers. 

The early church in Washington was set 
afire in 1800 by a farmer who had been 
forced to sell his yoke of oxen to pay his 
church debt. The fire was put out, but the 
next year he made a better job of it and the 
present building was erected in its place. 
There was a pleasing informality in those 
days. A farmer might enter eating an apple, 
whistle to his dog, and settle himself in his 
pew for a nap. And there is interesting 
reading about slavery and Civil War days; 
about revivals —the Great Awakening, 
and later ones. There are photographs and 
a short account of the men of high quality 
who served this church. Now in 1941 the 
substance of Christian faith has become, for 
many, rather thin, but the last freedom to 
be lost in this country is religious freedom, 
and this book shows the reason why. 


on £8 # 8 


PRE-NATAL CARE FOR FATHERS 


By John Gould (Stephen Day Press, $1.50, 
70 pp.). A too long neglected subject. Like 
most humorists, the author makes more 
sense than he lets on. ‘“The perfect husband 
will be properly humble . . . and properly 
proud, or insinuations will be rife,’’ gives 
you an idea. It spins out a bit; humor, like 
a top, begins to wobble when the speed lets 
down. The old-fashioned illustrations are 
very funny with the modern text; a be- 
whiskered potential father getting into trim 
playing hide-a-bye, or something, with his 
niece; helping his wife down a three-inch 
step. During the vigil, this lavender covered 
bit of nonsense will keep the nurses in good 
humor. 


In old English ballads the fathers went to 
bed when the baby came. It used to puzzle 
us. Perhaps some wise old midwife — an 
unsung psychiatrist — thought it a good 
way to get the husband from underfoot, and 
to build up his collapsed sense of impor- 
tance. Mr. Gould could play with the idea 
in his next edition. 


* * &* & *& & 


FANNIE FARMER 


For fifty years the bride’s first friend has 
been Fannie Farmer, or more formally, 
Fannie Merritt Farmer's Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book. Little, Brown & Co. issues a 
seventh revised edition, eight hundred and 
thirty pages of gustatory self-help for $2.50. 
New are fifty basic recipes, illustrated, 
which are intended for schools or beginners 
who wish to teach themselves the funda- 
mentals of cookery. There is also a reorgani- 
zation of material and a change of type. 
Recipes are simplified but planned in ac- 
cordance with recent developments in the 
art and science of nutrition. Any dumb 
Dora who can read, can cook. As an all- 
round guide, it’s just about perfect. 


* *+ *&* & & & 


To be reviewed: Madman's Buff, A Hank 
Myer Mystery by Kurt Steel (Little Brown); 
Sonnets From the Fugitive by Merril Moore; 
the following books of poetry published by 
Henry Harrison: Far Enough for All Years by 
Arthur Macdougall, Jr., Weeds and Rue by 
Winifred Lagworthy Brown; Other Worlds 
Are Empty by Marie Moon Winchester; This 
Quiviva by Genoa Morris; The Hermit's Peak 
and Other Poems by Dudley B. Madden; and 
Blessed Are the Peacemakers by Gladys Houston 
Greiner. Also Vermont Chap Book, and Sugar 
Making in Vermont and Other Rhymed Remem- 
brances by Lewis Nathaniel Moody (Drift- 
wood Press). 

* * * * * * 


THIS IS THE MONTH 

(November) when John Richardson, up 
at the Courier-Gazette, in Rockland, Maine, 
is bringing out Steamboat Lore of the Penob- 
scot —the long anticipated story of the 
rugged days of steam on that river. It’s told 
in vivid pictures (more than one hundred 
and twenty-five of them) and informal yet 
authentic words, and is rich in the yarns of 
the trail-blazing men who worked the river. 
Starting with the Maine and the Patent, 
it carries through the Golden Age of steam 
right down to the present, and most men 
and a lot of women will love it. The price 
is $3.50 and the book is every bit worth it. 
William Winthrop Kent's Book of Rar 
Hooked Rugs is out now, too, of course, aod 
is a wonderful present for the real rug con- 
noisseur. We'd also like to call to your 
attention an awfully nice little Christmas 
card or stocking present to send the children 
on your list, or for children to send each 
other; the Real Story of Mary and Her Little 
Lamb, 25 cents, from Harriet Miller, Box 
44, Arlington, Mass. They're going — 
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By Lloyd K. Towle 


WHITE-HELMS FAMILY 


(Bible now in possession of William Albertus Gcsline, 
West Gardiner, Maine.) 
BIRTHS 
Robert White, November, 1812. 
Esther Jane Helms, July 16, 1824. 
Children: 
John Alfred White, August 15, 1843. 
Joseph Warren White, April 7, 1845. 
Margaret Jane White, March 23, 1847. 
George William White, February 3, 1849. 
Elizabeth White, April 18, 1851. 
Mary Agnes White, March 10, 1852. 
Charles Wesley White, March 12, 1854. 
Samuel Hart White, March 12, 1854. 
Emma E. White, December 22, 1857. 
Olive Emelia White, February 23, 1859. 
Robert White, March 22, 1861. 
Robert Colby White, August 29, 1862. 
James Henry White, October 16, 1866. 
Annie Eliza White, October 5, 1868. 
MARRIAGES 
Robert White and Esther Jane Helms m. April 
18, 1842 (Smith Creek, N. B., Rev. Arnold). 
Margaret Jane White m. April 10, 1867. 
Mary Agnes White m. April 18, 1883. 
Olive Emelia White m. July 9, 1895. 
Annie Eliza White and William Albertus 
Gosline m. December 29, 1886. 
DEATHS 
Robert White, January 23, 1879. 
Esther Jane Helms, 1918. 
John Alfred White, February 26, 1892. 
Joseph Warren White, August 2, 1891. 
Elizabeth White, April 18, 1851. 
Mary Agnes (White), January 28, 1891. 
Emma E. White, March §, 1858. 
Robert White, April 8, 1861. 


QUERIES 

Wanted: Information re Sarah Newell, m Moses 
Bullard of Needham, Mass., b 1734. 

Wanted: Parentage and relatives of Isaac Blood 
(1785-1845). Also, place of birth. 

Wanted: Information as to Major John Hal- 
cott’s definite participation in the Revolution. 
The Major was an English subject and may have 
enlisted under another name, possibly John Alcott. 

Wanted: Information re Caleb Burns, b Leetown 
W. Virginia in 1834, initiated in Knoxville Lodge, 
No. 66, at Knoxville, Ill., Sept. 2, 1854. Wife was 
Ella Williamson, mother of seven girls, Mary, 
Rhoda, Ella, Sarah, Maggie, Jane and one other. 

Wanted: Information re Perkins Allen, b 1746, 
lived in Homes Hole, Mass., later removed to Sid- 
ney and Phillips, Maine. He d 1826. His ch were 
Elizabeth, Ichabod, 1773, Abigail and Perkins, 
Jr. What became of the sons? 

Wanted: Ancestry of Capt. John Briggs, whose 
son, Luther Jenney was b Oct. 7, 1813, in Fair- 
haven, Mass. 

Who were the parents of Thomas Gault (1778- 
1839)? Wife was probably Jane (1784-1846). Two 
sons may have been Thomas W. and Calvin. Pos- 
sibly family living in Hubbardrown, Vt. in 1830's. 

Wanted: Parentage of Mary Ely who m Rev. 
Chester Chapin of Granby or Holyoke, Mass. 

REPLIES 

For information re ancestry of Samuel Eastman 
contact Mrs. Carrie E. F. Colby, Box 46, Enfield, 
N. H. 

For information re Anna Richmond (Ebenezer, 
John, John), contact Mrs. A. Lewis Whiting, 44 
N. Winooski Ave., Burlington, Vr. 

Person interested in Wilder data should consult 
“The Wilder Book’’ by Rev. Moses H. Wilder, 
published in 1878 by Edward Jenkins. 

For information re connection the families of 
Anna Richmond, Thomas Rogers, and Henry 
Sampson, contact Mrs. Annie M. Richmond, 
Route 3, Middleboro, Mass 

Person interested in Thomas family should con- 
tact Della Thomas Dunn, No. Monmouth, Me. 

For further information on Wilders and Wil- 
lards, interested person should contact Mrs. L. B. 
Gutermute, 616 College Ave., Santa Rosa, Cal. 

For information regarding John Darling, con- 
tact Frank A. Walker, 14 Oak St., Needham, 
Mass. 








**Rocking’’ Funerals 


is said to be a custom peculiar to certain 
New England localities — if you care 
to believe it. At any rate, the follow- 
ing account is given by a summer visi- 
tor to a small town north of Boston. The 
independent and ‘remarkable natives,"’ 
as she chose to call the townspeople, 
were an unfailing source of joy to her, 
and one day in a teasing mood she 
asked the local iceman if it were true 
that his fellow townsmen had been 
known to ‘‘rock’’ funerals. 

‘“True?’’ was the reply, “‘I'll say it’s 
true. Gosh, I’ve helped rock funerals 
more than once and I'd do it again. 
You know, folks born here belongs 
here, but when they clear out and goes 
somewhere else to live and then comes 
back in a coffin expecting to be buried 
here, we rock their funerals right out of 
town. Yes, siree, rock ‘em right 


around the corner and they don’t come 
back, neither.’’ 


Singing School 
by Lalia Mitchell Thornton 


Ephrim went to singing school, 
Couldn't sing a note, 

Master said: Must be a frog 
Croaking in his throat. 

Passed the books and took them up, 
Made himself right handy, 

Only tune he ever knew 


Was Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


Liked to listen, mouth agape, 
Do, re, mi, fa, sol, 

Singing Master laughed at him, 
(Blind as any mole.) 

Ephrim always shared a book, 
Helped to turn the pages; 

Let Lorella sing alone 
Even, Rock of Ages. 


Tenor, bass, he never knew 
Which he ought to be, 

Didn't even try to learn, 
Mi, fa, sol, la, ti, 

Never missed a session though; 
While her father taught her 
Ephrim wooed, and Ephrim won, 

The singing Master's daughter. 














From NEW ENGLAND 
to PARIS* 


is nearer than you think! 





* One of New York’s out- 
standing hotels notable for 
its convenience to the lead- 
ing motor ways leading into 
the city from all points in 
New England. 


And there are many other things 
about the Hotel Paris that all 
New Englanders will appreciate . . . 
its location in one of the city’s most 
distinguished residential neighbor- 
hoods, but a step from beautiful 
Riverside Drive .. . its rooftop so- 
larium, with a sweeping view of the 
Hudson . . . its swimming pool. . . 
the excellence of its cuisine, and 
the moderate rates for meals and 
rooms. 


Room, private bath and radio, from 
$2.00 daily 





HOTEL PARIS 


West End Avenue at 97th Street 
New York City 

















$1.25 will bring to you or your friend 
PURE VERMONT MAPLE 


YOUR 1 quart syrup 
CHOICE: 2 6-02. jugs (brown) syrup 
pint jug (rose or blue) syrup 
1 sugar and creamer set (rose, blue, black) spread 
THE HOUSE OF MAPLE SUGAR 


West Rupert, Vermont 














Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 




















Here is an old New 
echool that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years 

Write for Free bookle 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
] 419 Boylston St 
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HE first great storm of the 
)\ | season fell early that winter. 
4 | The morning was sharp and 
J clear. Then, very gradually 
the sky turned sour. The sun receded, 
became a blotch and disappeared. 
Everything between earth and heavens 
merged into shades of gray. The hills 
were like cloud banks. The gelid air 
lost all motion. The snap of a stick 
could have been heard half a mile. 

Tongo had flooded the four hundred 
foot barn with electric lights and could 
be heard, amidst sounds of thumping 
hoofs and munching maws, pitching 
with his fork. The interior smelt like a 
greenhouse, aromatic with alien hays 
and bran and hot manure. Added were 
the spice and tang of clean sweating 
animals. 

Not only were the girl’s senses of 
smell and sight uplifted on a wave of 
exoticism, but the warmth of the place 
also added languor to the responses. 
Steam heat, sent aloft from a cellar fur- 
nace, lent jungle climate to this de- 
tached bit of tropics brought here by a 
man the doctors sent to the North. And 
through it all mumbled and munched 
and stomped the contentment of well- 
housed, well-fed and coddled denizenry. 

Creal put his arm around her shoulder 
and brought her close to a stall in 
which an Indian water buffalo lay masti- 
cating slowly, his head stretched out, 
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his great white and black eyes fixed 
upon the man and woman. 

Creal leaned over and stroked the 
animal's neck and rubbed his cheek 
against the jowl of the munching buf- 
falo, saying: 

“And how's old Wow?”’ 

“He likes you, Pres." 

““Better’n our neighbors, 
Huh.”’ 

**But dear, you can’t expect people to 
get used to the idea all at once.” 

*“Marcy, isn’t it about three months 
we've been married? And we can't by 
the bye thank that to your Reverend 
Kildair ... who wouldn't marry you 
to an animal trainer.”’ 

**But we are a bit unusual.. .”’ 

‘Because we raise tigers and pelicans 
instead of Guernseys and Rhode Island 
Reds?"" 

“And there’s Tongo, of course. He 
flabbergasts Bengall whenever he rides 
to town with us. He's such a fierce 
monster, and so black!’ 

‘“Tongo is flabbergasted by Bengall 
more than Bengall by Tongo. He only 
sees the town with the whites of his 
eyes." 

“And then we adopted that orphan 
China boy.” 

“Do you think we ought to have Kil- 
dair out here to christian him?”’ 

‘“*Kildair would never, never come 
near these barns with that roar and how] 


maybe. 
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and gawk. And you know, Pres, even 
the inside of our house is a bit dim and 
weird for New England. Tongo, and 
all those gongs hanging around and all 
those images. Or are you teasing me, 
Pres?”’ 

“IT was, kind of. But I'll just say 
this because I can't resist it. Vermont- 
ers have ice water in their veins and if 
ever it should so happen that an occa- 
sion came their way, of all the people 
I've known in all my travels, they 
would be the last to rise to any occasion 
at all. I wouldn't care about their stay- 
ing away from us, only but on your 
account. 

““Gosh,"’ she echoed, reaching up to 
pinch his nose, “I haven't acted very 
lonely yet, have I?”’ 

‘The only thing is I don’t see what's 
so strange about raising animals and 
birds for parks. After all a zebra is only 
like a horse with stripes painted on 
him and a pelican is only a funny 
chicken, and I’m just a farmer — also 
funny."’ 

Their attention was arrested by a 
heavy tread coming up the stairs from 
the furnace room, and Tongo bowed, 
saying suavely: 

‘Tuan — the heat maker — he stop 
now. 

Pearly Hunter of the hardware, feed 
and grain store, never tired telling 
about it. 
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He was just biting off a chew from a 
plug of tobacca, bent over his book- 
keeping close by the sheet iron stove, 
when the animal man, as he called 
Creal, charged inside and slammed the 
door after him. He faced the proprietor 
of the store, breathing thickly. Creal 
who had always been slow and steady 
and curt stood there with both 
hands held out, his mouth open, and 
said: 

*“My heating plant’s gone out. Won't 
work, The damned thing’s going dead 
cold on me.”’ 

““Wall, is that so?’’ Pearly drawled, 
looking up over his glasses which were 
down near the tip of his nose. “‘I'm 
sorry, Mr. Creal.”’ 

““Sorry?’’ Creal acted as if Hunter 
had spit in his face. ‘‘You say sorry? I 
say, by God you got to fix it in an hour. 
That’s what I say. And when I say a 
thing, by God. .. ,”” and Creal leaned 
over the counter and put his chin 
out. 

“But what can I do, Mr. Creal?’’ 
Pearly asked, half rising from his chair, 
the plug tobacco making a sort of boil 
in his right cheek, its juice suddenly 
running from the corner of his mouth. 
“Ef you'd a seen that man’s eyes,”” he 
said afterwards, ‘‘you'd have some idea 
of how I felt. He was staring at me as 
if he'd jump clean over the counter and 
cripple me for life.’’ 

“I bought that heating system from 
you, Mr. Hunter, and you are going to 
make it run. I won't take a word from 
you. Well?”’ 

“Mr. Creal,’’ Hunter appealed, get- 
ting up and holding his arms wide. 
“Sure as there’s a God above, I don’t 
know nothing about it. I didn’t install 
it. So help me God."’ 

“T'll say, so help you God. It’s got 
to be fixed at once.’’ Creal shouted so 
that Mrs. Hunter in the apartment 
above came to the top of the flight and 
called down, ‘‘Pearly, what's wrong?”’ 

“Listen, Mr. Creal, there ain't no- 
body this side of Rutland knows a 
thing about them furnaces."’ 

“Rutland? Impossible!"’ 

“That's so. So as I'm settin’ here 
now.”’ 


**My animals,’’ Creal howled. ““My 
animals! They'll all be dead. Get some- 
one here from Rutland. Get a new fur- 
nace. Get anything I tell you. But if 
you don’t act fast, Hunter, I'll show 
you you can’t play with me.” 

Pearly Hunter’s hand shook so that 
he experienced great difficulty in taking 
the little ‘phone book off its hook. He 
fluttered through the pages, and then 
his thumb followed down the list of 
names and he spoke to himself. 


“Ordway, Orr, Osterholz, Palmer, 
Pillsbury ..."’ 
“Come on...what’s the matter 
with you?”’ 
“‘Here it is,’’ said Pearly, ‘*Prentiss, 


agent Doily- -Ketch Burners ...er.. 
it says Rutland 147. Yes, that’s right, 
147." 

““Come along,” 
corner of his mouth. 
by God.”’ 

Hunter took the receiver off its hook 
and shouted: 

“Rutland 147, and please hurry Miss; 
it’s ‘nemergency call.” 

**You tell that man Prentiss I'll make 
it right with him if he gets.a repair 
crew here in a hurry. Tell him it’s a 
matter of hundreds of lives. Tell 
him...” 

Creal snatched the ‘phone out of 
Hunter’s hands and said: 

**This Prentiss? Well, I’m Prescott 
Creal. Your furnace on my farm in Ben- 
gall has gone out of commission. Now 
listen to me carefully. If it is not fixed 
by tonight hundreds of lives will be 
lost. Did you get that? Hello. Lives, 
yes. I don’t care how much it may cost, 
you send men and a whole new furnace 
if necessary, yes, anything over here 
and this very minute. If you don’t, 
God help you."’ He threw the receiver 
into its hook and without looking at 
Hunter, stalked out of the store. The 
hardwareman shut the door and shook 
his head slowly from side to side. 

Just then the side door of the store 
opened and Mrs. Hunter came in with 
Sheriff Morgan in tow. He had his 
hands in his pocket, and his eyes were 
darting furtively about the store from 
out of a very pale, twitching face. 


Creal said out of a 
**You’'d better, 


When he saw that Creal had departed 
he could not help emitting a long 
whistle of relief. 

“‘Honestly Maud,”” Pearly said.**This 
is terrible. All them new fangled ani- 
mals is going to freeze tonight.” 

Pearly’s wife pushed past her hus- 
band and took up the ‘phone. She 
called her sister, May Kildair, to tell 
her all the wild animals and colored 
birds at Creal’s were freezing. The post- 
mistress whose ‘phone was on the same 
party line quietly lifted the receiver 
when the bell rang twice long and 
twice short. 

When Creal had cleared the steps in 
front of the hardware store in a bound 
he ran straight into long slanting snow. 
The wind still held off, but with dusk 
came the stem. It showered big crys- 
tals faster and faster. 

He raced into Gardner’s Motor Sales, 
Repair and Lubritorium Parlors, shout- 
ing: 

“You got to get your wrecking car 
out-to Hartland Four Corners. Flag 
any machine you see coming from Rut- 
land and ask if it’s Prentiss to fix my 
furnace. And get them through the 
snow to my farm. Good God, Gardner, 
don’t gape so or you'll swallow your 
self. You'd understand if you were the 
one who had hundreds of lives perish 
ing in your care.” 

Just at this moment there came a 
great shove of wind which transformed 
a tableland of s:ow into mounting 
ridges and gullies. And as fast as the 
wind spread the news. 

“Creal’s fire is out and all his foreiga 
animals and colored birds are dying. 
And look at the storm breaking."’ 

Excitement caught Bengall, which 
had become a prison in the snow. The 
strange titubation swept into the beer 
hall, the rectory, the Legion clubrooms, 
out over the party lines from one lonely 
farmhouse to another. It brought men 
and women on the run to windows 
where they looked into the slantwise 
snow. 

‘‘Now she’s blowing up,’’ men said. 

‘Don’t see how no car can get through 
from Rutland. Never make it over 
Mendon Mountain!"’ 
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Creal emerged from the selectmen’s 
office where he had begged that they 
send a plow to clear the road to his 
farm. ““My animals will die,’’ he said 
aloud as he got into his car and swung 
it about. Snow mounted on the hood 
of his machine, clotted the windshield, 
scrunched and snarled dryly under the 
wheels. 

When Creal smashed through the 
drifts and pushed up a pile of white 
in front of his machine close by the 
barn door, he decided that the farm 
was now cut from the world. No one 
could ever get through, and they would 
not send the plow up his private road, 
and the whole damned town was re- 
joicing gleefully at his ruin. He tugged 
open the heavy door and it thudded to 
after him. Then he heard the drum and 
saw Tongo sitting crosslegged on the 
barn floor, the whites of his eyes rolling 
and saliva dropping from his lips. 

Tongo beat his drum, pang, pang, 
pang .. . hesitated a moment, then, 

A heavy BLOM .. . and a quick pul- 
sating pang, pang, pang, increasing in 
tempo. 

Tongo was praying, he was shivering 
in terror. He was calling upon some 
unknown god, unknown to the white 
man, to reach out his ‘long arm from 
the lovely dark lands, to stay the curse 
of the white town. 

Creal opened a door and ran sidewise 
down the steps into the cellar. He 
switched on a lamp before the furnaces 
and boilers and coils and electric motor. 
It was like a dead thing. It would not 
turn, would not flame, would not circu- 
late. He felt its coils and its horizontal 
boilers; they were almost icy. Upstairs 
his animals and birds were crying like 
children. And Tongo’s drum was 
rumbling faster and heavier in a devil's 
thythm. Creal was lost for the first 
time in his career. It was not the money 
he cared about; he had enough in the 
bank to send away and buy all new 
jungle creatures. It was life very dear 
to him, creatures he could sympathize 
with, big ungainly things that looked 
at him and relied on him, and cried 
from a malaise they had never known 
before, “‘Bring us heat, master, bring 


us a little warmth, master, a little if 
you please!”’ 

Marcy sprang up from where she had 
sunk sobbing in a huddle on the floor. 
She looked out of the window; it was 


night now. A white black night 
against which Tongo prayed. And out 
of it cut a blade of whiter white. A 
knife rising and falling, slanting side- 
wise, but coming on, and above the 
wind the sound of this knife, a whine 
of an engine. She stared dazedly. 

**Pres,’” she screamed, ‘Pres. 
are coming along the lane.”’ 

Her husband came up the steps very 
slowly, and walked across the barn as 
if he were intoxicated. He put out his 
hand toward Tongo, who stopped his 
rhythmic drumming. Creal came to 
stand by his wife, and with his arm 
around her he watched the plow clear 
a space in the yard and saw the space 
incredibly filled with cars, and still 
more cars coming up the lane. Men 
were getting out on all sides, and 
women as well as men, and they were 
moving through the white, coming as 
if to a fire. 

Four men who sweated despite the 
cold came bent and puffing through the 
held-open double-doors carrying a rusty 
fat-bellied stove. It had once warmed 
the town station before the tracks of 
the railway had been uprooted and 
trains no longer ran through Bengall. 
Hunter the hardware man came in 
with a ladder and scrambled up agile as 
a monkey. He splintered a pane of 
glass out of a high window and his 
men ran lengths of stovepipe up to him. 
Several boys were kindling a fire in the 
swollen iron belly. They threw in 
wood as fast as the flames mounted 
until a dull red spurt vomited out the 
pipe which protruded from the win- 
dow. What could so small a stove, 
glowing saffron, do in a building as 
mighty as a cathedral? Futile, futile, 
futile, Creal thought, watching. 

Men rushed in carrying oil heaters. 
They strung them all in a row in the 
hundred foot ell where the brilliant 
plumed birds gawked and whimpered 
from their perches. 

Old Doc Gardner brought in a stack 


Cars 





of blankets, and following him were 
other men bringing tarpaulins, blankets, 
anything they had been able to lay their 
hands on in the panic of coming to the 
farm. They dared not approach the 
animals, and dropped their burdens in 
front of Tongo, pointing in sign lan- 
guage that he was to wrap up the big- 
g:t beasts who were pacing, pawing, 
growling and appealing in every way 
they knew for heat. Such an uproar to 
come upon, out of the stillness of the 
storm, howls that quavered, screams 
from thousands of miles south, gut- 
tural growls. 

There was Mrs. Condit, the crabbed, 
ogre-faced postmistress hugging-a small 
electric heater to her flat bosom, its 
wire whipping and bobbing after her 
along the floor. 

“Ef,” she called to a boy who ran up, 
“You climb up thar and unscrew that 
bulb and fasten this plug in. Now be 
smart about it, Ef, and watch you don't 
fall."” When the coil glowed against 
its copper bowl, she got down on her 
knees and gingerly pushed the tiny bit 
of warmth between the wide bars of the 
zebra cage, staring with horror at the 
striped animal face. 

A group of men and boys stood be- 
fore the thermometer as if watching 
a bulletin. Its thin vermilion life line 
was sinking shorter and shorter, reced- 
ing into its red ball as if that was the 
last speck of the tropics, the soul 
which would go out. 

Then old Wow, the great buffalo 
from India, emitted a long, saddened 
moan and everyone moved silently over 
to look at him in agonized sympathy. 
His big eyes were staring at them as he 
swayed his long horns from side to side 
of his stall. 

After what seemed to everyone like 
a night of vigil there came two cars, 
one with a derrick, the other a truck 
from Rutland, their horns blowing con- 
tinuously. 

‘“Here they are!’’ everyone shouted. 

‘“Here they are!"’ Face to face, men 
and women who had not spoken over a 
long grudge smiled, friends and foes 
alike rushed into embraces, 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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AFTER FORTY YEARS 
by Harry Elmore Hurd 


When Russ, my neighbor's boy, had 
forced a crack 

In doors dimensioned for a rack of hay, 

He squeezed between the halves, using 
his back 

And jackknifed leg for leverage — just 
the way 

His father always did to slide the doors 


Wide open. Followed by a younger 
friend, 

He hustled through his round of daily 
chores 


Before proposing that they both ascend 

The straight-up ladder to the highest 
rafter 

And leap off, bottom-first. Their joyous 
yell 

Set swallow’s wings a-flutter: their 
shining laughter 

Fell like pebbles dropping in a well 

Of recollection. My heart, remember- 
ing how 

I, too, had climbed up to a dizzy height 

And plunged, end-over-end, until the 
mow 

Had sprung me to my feet, now wished 
I might 

Jump off again. Having climbed, would 
fears 

Petrify my resolution? How 

Would courage, looking down the 
moted years 

That yawned between the rafter and 
the mow, 

Endure the test? I looked up to the roof 

And saw the boys. Perhaps it would be 
best 

For me to live by faith and leave the 
proof 

To boastful Russ and to his timid guest. 


THE LAST CORN HUSKING 
by Daniel Smythe 


In the barn's chilly interior, the shocks 
stand up. 

We pull them from the corner; we strip 
them one by one. 


The yellow teeth of the ears grin at us - 


Through the ragged wrappings. We 
toss them continuously 
Until the mouths of the barrels are 
choked. 
When they are gone, when the last 
stalk is bent and tossed aside, 
We shall know that we have put down 
a season and planted it. 
The ice will tighten on the streams, and 
the wind 
Will whisper a cold message across the 
leaf-scattered days. 
And the frost will be as crisp as the last 
ear rattling in the barrel. 
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NOVEMBER INTERLUDE 
by Wilbert Snow 


Pay heed to soft November days 

When brown leaves snuggle on the 
ground. 

And valleys teem with amber haze 

That blurs the sharpness on the round 

Unmoving canopies of oaks; 

When roosters crow as if they knew 

Some lusty secret that would coax 

Hard winter to be kind to you. 


The twittering chickadees declare 
An Indian spring; the blue-jays call 
In major tones that rob the air 

Of autumn chill; and topping all 
The chorus of a thousand crows 
Invades the valley till the dread 

Of nipping blasts and drifting snows 
That numb the countryside has fled. 


And if perchance the niggard sun 

Peers out upon these late fall days, 

The raindrops on the alders run 

To greet him with white pearls of 
praise; 

The birds grow still and preen their 
wings, 

The colors on the dead leaves play. 

The mist along the valley flings 

Its gray robe off and streaks away. 


FIELDSTONE HOUSE 
IN THE HILLS 
by John Maher Murphy 


He chose what came most readily to 
hand 

The year he raised the dwelling on his 
land, 

Though some might not define election 
free 

That bent the way the bent twig bowed 
the tree. 

A place no kindlier than other places 

Had collared him, had stopped him in 
his traces, 

Behind grim hills that blinded him 
from knowing 

The world has fields much friendlier for 
sowing. 


But which came first, the land or land- 
lorn nature, 

Is no great matter now to any creature. 

Suffice it that they two were worn by 
life 

Alike in subtle mood as man and wife. 

They both had less of blossom than of 
backbone: 

They neither went to weed nor. made 
their lack known. 

Of course when need of lasting shelter 
found him 

He built his haven of the pains that 
bound him. 


TO A FRIEND 
WHO ASKED ABOUT 
THE SOUND OF SNOW 


by Frances Frost 


You ask me what the sound 
of any kind of snow 
makes upon the ground. 


My friend, the sound depends 
on different shapes of earth 
and what the sky intends. 


And at times the clouds observe 
a man about his chores 
and think his eyes deserve 


a flurry full in the face, 
Che being human ground 
and not long in this place), 


to set him wondering whether 
he hears the sound of snow 
or a quarter-change of weather. 
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JOHN SPAGETT 


by Helen M. Baker 





tell me, — is dead and buried 
P+ in that little Italian village 
SS onahillside. John who, on 
a hot August afternoon, staged in that 
same village ten minutes of football we 
will never forget, even when our mem- 
ory becomes hazy about games we have 
seen in the Yale Bowl and the Harvard 
Stadium. 

You remember him? Well, if you are 
doubtful, go up to the attic and look in 
that box beside the chimney. If you 
can get past the old letters, football 
programs, and class pictures of boys 
you can’t identify for the life of you, 
way down at the bottom you will find 
a six-inch statuette and a college seal 
plaque. John sold you those at Dart- 
mouth, or Amherst, or Williams, or 
wherever you were if you were some- 
time between "09 and ‘29. 

You couldn’t forget that stuttering, 
vociferous, friendly Italian if you ever 
really got to know him. He was no 
ordinary peddler — not by a long shot. 
It is true he did sell plaster of Paris 
atrocities which ranged indiscrimi- 
nately between a figure of St. Joseph and 
a John Held, Jr., flapper of the early 
‘20's, but that was only half the story. 
Part of the rest of it was that students 
often entrusted him with the most per- 
sonal of messages to be delivered to a 
friend in another college, he was some- 
times asked to collect over-due bets, 
and to top all his attributes, there are 
boys who say they learned more about 
Italian art from him than ever got 
through to them in any classroom. 

When he arrived in town, he used to 
set up his wares in some conspicuous 
place, dispose of them easily, and at 
the end of the day go to some fraternity 
house to spend the evening. There he 
would sit by the fire and talk about 
Raphael, Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea 
del Sarto and others as if they were 
his own sons, then he would start on 
Eddie Mahan, Charlie Brickley, ‘“Tack"’ 
Hardwick and go right down the line 
of football heroes, dealing with them 
with equal authority and enthusiasm. 

The Harvard-Dartmouth game was 
the peak of the year for him but when 
Harvard won he wept, — first because 
of his loyalty to the team from Han- 
over and second because of his feud with 














John, the orange man, who had been 
responsible for keeping him out of the 
Yard at al] times. I imagine it is the 
only case in history where the orange 
market versus the plaster of Paris 
market determined the prejudice against 
Harvard! 

John’s other enthusiasm was his farm 
near Pisa where he spent his summers 
visiting his wife and children. He had 
substituted the tips he had picked up on 
the side at Massachusetts Agricultura] 
College, for holy water, and said he had 
abandoned the latter method entirely. 
When was he going back for good? 
Oh, — maybe next year, maybe the 
year after, — ‘‘and b-b-boys,"’ he 
would stutter, “‘if you ever get to Pisa, 
c-come to Borgo Morzano and I'll give 
you such wine from my vineyard as you 
have n-n-never tasted.’ 

“Sure, John,"’ they all said. ‘Bet 
your life.’’ It sounded pretty good on a 
cold winter's evening in New Eng- 
land, — sunny Italy, travel-poster blue 
skies, purple wine, — yes, they would 
go sometime, but of all those who said, 
“Sure, John,’’ I know of only one stu- 
dent who actually showed up in Borgo 
Morzano. Before everything turned up- 
side-down over there, my husband and 
I went to Italy and called on Americus 
Bernardi — John Spagett to you! 

The high-lights of getting to his 
place from Pisa were a twenty-five mile 
rough ride in a taxi to a tiny village and 


our discovery that we were so far from 
the beaten track of tourist agencies, our 
Italian vocabulary of ‘‘how much,” 
“too much,"’ “‘yes,”’ “‘no,"” “‘beautiful, 
beautiful,"’ and *‘good-bye,’” was to- 
tally inadequate. We finally wrote 
John’s name on a slip of paper and that 
got us started on a two-mile climb in 
the wake of a girl and a burro. When 
we reached a group of houses built on 
the hillside, we were led to the most 
prosperous looking one and escorted 
into the courtyard by several children. 

Two women were setting a long 
wooden table. They both looked up as 
we entered and the younger who, byher 
dress and hair-do, was obviously an 
outsider, spoke to us in English. When 
we told her we had come to see Mr. 
Bernardi, she greeted us warnly and 
told us that she was his sister from 
Dorchester, Mass. Before we had time 
to pull out the old cliché, *‘it’s a small 
world, etc.,"" we heard someone ap- 
proaching from the direction of the 
vineyard. He was whistling an air 
from “*Aida.’’ I looked at my husband, 
he smiled and nodded his head. 

This was the moment we had driven 
twenty-five rough miles for, had 
climbed a small mountain for, — **b-b- 
boys, if you ever get to Italy,’’ — how 
many had we figured he must have said 
that to through the years? Would he 
remember one out of the lot? I was 
conscious that four or five more people 
had come into the courtyard, and they, 
the sister, the wife and we foreigners 
stood silently watching the gate-way. 

He came, head down, then looked up 
and saw us. He stopped dead, dropped 
the pails he was carrying, clasped his 
brow with both hands and rushed 
toward us shouting, ‘‘B-B-Baker-D-D- 
Dartmouth DKE, the best friend I have 
in America."’ The tears streamed down 
his face. He embrated my husband and 
kissed him on both cheeks, then held 
him at arm's length and embraced him 
again, saying over and over, “‘My 
friend from America. Mio Dio!"’ 

We three sat down on a bench and 
John hurled a volley of questions at us 
about the boys, — where certain ones 
were, what they were doing, — what 
about the teams? — how did they look 
last year?— where was Oberlander? 
What about Dooley? Had there been 
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any runs like the ones made by Pat 
Holbrook and Jim Robertson? “‘What! 
Baker didn’t remember? Mio Dio! 
Surely he remembered the time Jim 
Thorpe led the Carlyle Indians into the 
Stadium and, — what! He didn’t. 
Jesu, Baker, what did you go to college 
for? O, that’s right — you would have 
been only about ten years old then. 
Well, after all there were good games 
in your day too, — you couldn't beat 
the time in ‘23 when — "’ 

Whereupon John jumped to his feet 
and before fifteen dumbfounded spec- 
tators enacted ten minutes of play with 
such enthusiasm he had us shouting 
and cheering, rolling our handkerchiefs 
into little damp wads, pounding each 
other on the back while John went 
with himself into a huddle — jumped 
into position, called the signals — 26- 
47-62-9. He was off! He had the ball 

. ye gods, . . . he was going to pass 
and no one there to receive it.. we 
tore our hair, — he threw the ball! No 
one there? We must have been blind, 
of course there was — none other than 
John himself who had raced down the 
field to receive it. What a play! But 
confound it, he was tackled by himself 
on the eighteen-yard line — he was 
down. We heard the whistle — what 


was that? It was John penalizing the 
team for being off side. Kill the referee! 
there was blood in John’s eye now — 
the game went on — he had the ball 
again — he was tackled by himself — 
he pushed himself off — he ran down 





the field — ten yards — twenty yards — 
thirty yards, — you couldn't beat the 
man — he was super-human —, by 
George, he was going to make it. He 
ran around the end for a touchdown. 
Then he kicked. Perfect! The score 
was 7-0. 

I was a rag. I thought to myself, — 


if I ever have ason he will not play foot- 
ball. I had never realized how dan- 
gerous the game was. It wasn’t decent, 
it wasn't right. But somehow when 
John came over and hunched down in 
front of us to lead a cheer, we gave 
forth a wah-who-wha that rang the 
country-side for miles around and must 
have shaken all the grapes in the vine- 
yard. What a game! What a team! 
What a man! 

Into the house we went, singing 
‘“‘Dartmouth’s In Town Again.’” We 
celebrated the victory by having sup- 
per in the parlor, waited upon by Mrs. 
Bernardi and her six children, while 
John entertained us by telling of his 
experiences in selling his wares in 
Europe, — of how he called one of his 
statues ‘‘Garibaldi’’ in Italy, but sold 
it in Belgium as ‘St. Joseph’’; telling 
us that, thanks to Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, his vineyard was the 
best in Borgo Morzano, and telling us, 
with a wistful look in his eye, that he 
had settled down for good but that he 
would give half his land and all his 
statues to go back just once to see the 
boys, to go to a good game in the Sta- 
dium, and to sit for one evening talk- 
ing with his friends around the 
Fraternity house fire. 


Maine’ Only Counterfeiters 






qr UB-ARCTIC shrubs line the 
ha precipitous banks of Money- 
aM I maker Lake, one of the 
= most picturesque and inac- 
conible spots in the vicinity of the his- 
toric St. Croix River. Here, from 1829 
to 1831, was the hideout of Maine's 
first and, perhaps, only counterfeiters. 

One Ball, a former government en- 
graver, and Thompson, a Canadian 
printer and pressman, moved into two 
abandoned caves they had chosen there 
for their purposes, sledding their equip- 
ment in during moonlight nights Cit 
was the dead of winter). In the un- 
inhabited region there were few to see 
them, but their precautions against dis- 
covery were elaborate. They set up a 
large hollow tree outside their caves 
and fastened branches thickly about it, 
thus preventing any column of smoke 
from rising. 

For more than two years the men 
carried on their work, their product 
taken to Robbinston, the nearest town, 
by a half-wit named ‘‘Cruiser,’’ who 
exchanged it for food, together with 
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by F. W. Keene 


genuine coin. Their counterfeit pieces, 
pseudo-silver, were neatly milled in a 
special machine, then ‘‘sweated"’ in a 
rocking bowl which smoothed off the 
sharpness to give the appearance of 
usage. 

Eventually noting some difference in 
the coins, the hitherto inexplicably un- 
suspicious merchants began to smell a 
rat and had some of the coins assayed 
at the mint. They were found to be 
not only nearly perfect in workmanship 
but actually less than fifteen per cent 
sub-standard, compared with genuine 
money. 

Now began a game of watchful wait- 
ing on the part of merchants. Cruiser 
was watched — but he knew it, and 
never returned over the twelve-mile 
trail by the same way twice in succes- 
sion. Murder will out, however. One 
night he got drunk and carelessly made 
his way overland to the hideout, fol- 
lowed by a sheriff's man, who suc- 
ceeded in spying out the secrets of the 
caves and returning to raise a posse. 

It was bright moonlight (again a 


winter's night) when the party arrived 
at the caves. Now Ball and Thompson 
having seen the condition of their ac- 
complice on his return were suspicious 
that all was not well and had already 
begun removing their machinery, dump- 
ing the press into the deepest part of 
the lake and smothering the charcoal 
furnace with snow. They were just 
preparing their sleds for the getaway 
when the sheriff called upon them to 
surrender. Immediately Ball shot him 
through the body while Thompson fled 
to the woods. Ball was captured, event- 
ually tried and hanged. Thompson was 
never seen again. 

Despite frequent searches the caves 
were never definitely rediscovered — so 
wild was the country and so cleverly 
were they concealed — even by those 
who had gone there in the party. It is 
said that two young hunters actually 
came to the place while lost in the 
darkness and claimed to have found the 
remnants of two small posts driven in 
the ground. They brought back a tale 

(Continued on Page 37), 
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most memorable events 
of ranch life in the early 


== were the Sunday 
morning drives to attend 
church, fifteen miles away. 
Rarely was there an unfa- f 
miliar face in the audience, } Me 
and we gravitated natur- |) # 
ally to our separate pews / 
and expected to locate our 
friends in the same way. 

One September day there 
was a glorious exception 
to this rule. Up the aisle, 
a trifle late and somewhat 
breathless, tripped a young . 
girl who took a seat in the ~ “°°, 


Bradbury pew, near by. Her coe 


fluffy blonde hair was crowned by 

a saucy little turban of velvet of the 
shade we should today call ‘Eleanor 
blue’” and her dark blue “‘Norfolk 
jacket’ had bands piped with the 
same color. 

She was Dr. Bradbury's stepdaughter, 
just graduated from Andover ‘‘Fem. 
Sem.,"’ as we were wont to dub the 
ancient and honorable Abbot's Aca- 
demy for young ladies. As Dr. Brad- 
bury’s daughters both she and her 
younger sister were received, and bore 
his name proudly and affectionately as 
long as he lived. 

Incidentally, after his death, the 
father’s relatives insisted upon the 
name of Smith being used, and the 
story was told, in later years, how at an 
author's dinner in New York a young 
man more versed in book buying than 
the personnel of writers was seated by 
Mrs. Wiggin. With her proverbial gift 
of placing at eas@everyone whom she 
met, she said she was Mrs. Wiggin and 
made some frivolous comment on her 
name. 

With infallible gallantry the young 
man replied, ‘‘Oh, it might have been 
worse; it might have been Smith."’ “‘It 
was,’’ she brightly admitted. 

But to return to church. After service 
there was a luncheon with the big 
brother who lived in town, and the 
cager question, “‘Who is the appari- 
tion?’’ was answered without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 


He promised to bring the young lady 
out to the ranch, and the following 
week began a friendship for me that 
was to last a lifetime. 

Not until long afterward was it 
learned that in her first novel, written 
while still in her teens, she had chosen 
the ranch as the scene of her story. The 
story lay in her desk until it was given 
to the Dorcas Society of her beloved 
little church in Maine, and by them 
copyrighted and published. 


Comparatively few are familiar with 
“*Love by Express,’’ but with the con- 
sent of the Dorcas Society the follow- 
ing extract is made. 

“It is a warm, sleepy afternoon in 
Southern California. Not a breeze is 
blowing across the placid Pacific; not a 
cloud is sailing in the sky. Sleepily the 
thin blue smoke curls out of the chim- 
ney tops into the hazy air; sleepily lies 
the mellow September sunshine on the 
green alfalfa patches and golden grain 
fields, and even the lizards blink 
sleepily on the warm stones. . . . 

** . . Rest a little in this fascinating 
clime; fall under the spell of its en- 
chantments, and all other lands seem 
barren and comfortless, their cities 
gaudy, and full of noise. 

“And Rancho Carmelita is the love- 
liest in all the lovely country... . 


“... As for the dwelling itself — 
Nido de la Golandrino (Swallow's 
Nest) —it is an ancient adobe 
x converted into a charming 
.Y country house. 


“It stands in the middle 
of a field on a slight rise 
. of ground and is over- 
m > shadowed by a grove of 
4 noble live oaks whose 
'| dark leaves glisten in the 
>’ sunshine... . 
. . . All the doors 
open ho$pitably upon the 
broad veranda and a 
glancewithin shows large 
rooms with deep win- 
dowseats, open fireplaces, 
redwood furniture in simple 
designs, piano, low bookcases, 
dainty workbaskets, flowers and 
birds. : 


While it is true that by a necromancy 
all her own she had transferred the 
brother's old adobe in town to the 
ranch, in describing the ranch house, 
yet the description is well worth while, 
since it was in one of the large rooms of 
this house generously ceded to her, that 
her first kindergarten class was or- 
ganized, and it was she who christened 
the old house the Swallow's Nest be- 
cause of its many doors opening on the 
veranda and the little flock of kinder- 
garteners swarming in and out. 


The ranch house was, in effect, not 


every different, although built of wood 


instead of adobe. 


To the young **Fem. Sem."’ graduate, 
operations at the dairy house were an 
endless source of interest. There were 
forty cows to be milked and usually 
a dozen or more calves staked under 
the oak trees until they learned to 
drink milk from a trough and eat their 
breakfast food like well-behaved chil- 


dren. 


There was no magical cream separa- 
tor invented as yet, and the milk was 
“*set’’ in rows of gleaming tin pans, in 
a spotless white dairy house while the 
skimmed milk was poured into a long 
tin vat, like a bathtub, awaiting feed- 
ing time for the calves and scampering 
little pigs. 
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There was a yearning on the part of 
the guest to take a bath in that tub of 
sweet milk, remembering the traditions 
of an empress whose beauty was en- 
hanced by her daily milk bath, but 
sufficient privacy couldn't be assured 
and the desire went ungratified. 

Sometimes Ah Wah would come to 
the house with a pleading look and say 
to us, ‘‘Nisse time too muchee little 
cow”’; and with a rising inflection, 
*““Missy catchem cow?"’ which meant, 
being interpreted, that there were new 
calves to be taught to drink milk and 
no time would be left to drive the cows 
home from the pasture. 

**Missy’’ was sure to find the ponies 
all saddled, and “‘bringing home the 
cows’’ was a poem. The guest loved it 
also. 

Once a camping party was arranged 
to include two young men guests from 
the East — to spend one night on top 
of a mountain to see the sunrise on the 
Pacific. Still treasured is a little Man- 
zanita cane with the initials K.D.S.B. 
crudely carved, a souvenir of the trip. 

The story of the trip was told for a 
local paper and was possibly the au- 
thor’s first appearance in print. 

“Half a Dozen Housekeepers’’ was 
accepted shortly afterward and pub- 
lished in St. Nicholas, and the camping 
party may have inspired *‘A Summer in 
a Canyon,"’ one of her earlier stories. 

Her education in the bosom of the 
family was sure to have been a bit elec- 
- tive and she always insisted she had 
never studied English grammar. She 
didn’t know an adverb from a prepo- 
sition and ‘‘wouldn’t recognize a noun 
if she met it on the street.” 

One especial delight at the ranch, at 
the siesta hour, was to 
take books and needle- 
work and climb a ladder 
to the top of a stack of 
fragrant alfalfa hay, under 
live-oak branches, and 
there dream dreams and 
see visions, little suspect- 
ing that in a few short 
years ore would be fleeing 
before daylight with hus- 
band and baby daughter 
from a predicted raid of 
hostile Apaches in Ari- 
zona, and the other be 
taming the little Apaches, 
south of Market Street in 
San Francisco in the far- 
famed Silver Street Kin- 
dergarten. 
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Then one day shadows began to fall 
for her. After a brief illness the be- 
loved step-father died, and the pam- 
pered family were like “‘babes in the 
woods,”” bewildered and uncertain of 
their financial status, in a home where 
money was never mentioned. A rela- 
tive from the East came to the rescue 
and adjusted the finances as well as 
possible. 

Mrs. Riggs tells this tale in her ‘*Gar- 
den of Memory.’’ She does not, how- 
ever, tell of the unflinching courage of 
the two daughters in the face of the 
despair of the mother. 

The kindergarten project soon fol- 
lowed, with months at the Los Angeles 
training school, and for a while a class 
in Santa Barbara, before the urge came 
to take charge of organizing the first 
free kindergarten in California, and 
possibly in America. 

That is also a twice-told tale, but the 
story of the brave adventure of the 
“little sister,’’ Nora Archibald Smith, 
has never found its way into print. 

She was not yet eighteen years old 
when a former teacher in Santa Bar- 
bara college, learning of the family's 
plight, urged her to come to Mexico 
and teach a little class of Mexicans. Her 
Spanish was perfect and she did not 
hesitate for an instant. 

This trip implied a stagecoach ride of 
over four hundred miles, through Ari- 
zona, which was at that time infested 
with bandits and Apaches on the war- 
path. 

The stage drivers never went with- 
out an armed guard, as they frequently 
carried treasure, and a hold-up was sel- 
dom a surprise. 


Wholly unchaperoned and unat- 





tended, this mere child started, and 
after enduring much fatigue reached her 
destination in Mexico, but not with- 
out harrowing incidents. She taught 
the little class of Mexicans until they 
were all driven across the border into 
California by one of their frequent 
revolutions. 

By this time the family having sub- 
sisted on the family horses and carriage, 
and seeing no escape from devouring 
the piano and furniture, disposed of 
everything and went to San Francisco 
where the young son found employ- 
ment at the age of fifteen and acquired 
an education without benefit of peda- 
gogues or textbooks. 

What followed in the lives of these 
brave and inspiring young women is a 
matter of record for the most part, 
but this little sketch has not been 
written. 

Well do I recall a delightful visit I 
made accompanied by a baby daughter, 
to the little apartment on Jones Street, 
and hours happily spent at the Silver 
Street Kindergarten, where the precious 
little tip-tilted nose of ‘‘Gay,’’ the 
heroine of ‘Timothy's Guest’’ re- 
quired and received constant attention. 
She doubtless was named ‘‘Bridget’’ 
instead of ‘‘Gay,’’ as she was unques- 
tionably Irish, with all the inherent 
charm of her race. 

One evening we were to be dinner 
guests in Oakland, and while waiting 
for the ferry boat had time to study 
faces. It was the hour when tired la- 
borers with empty dinner pails were 
going home, awaiting with us the ar- 
rival of the boat. 

Suddenly came the whimsical query: 
“If you simply had to marry one of 
these men, which one 
would you choose?”’ 

Imagination could hard- 
ly follow this sudden flight 
with sympathy, and the 
sally was met with, ‘*Your 
first choice.”’ 

*‘Oh, I should select that 
young man by the post,” 
indicating a very red- 
headed Irishman with a 
genial smile. 

That she later married 
an Irishman with Titian 
locks and a most ingratiat- 
ing smile could hardly be 
considered a coincidence. 

That was Kate as I 
knew her. 
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Alton Blackington 


United States Customs 





sl1TH billions of dollars and 

j oodles of good will being 
poured into Latin America 
to promote a more friendly 
feeling between the U. S. A. and her 
southern neighbors, Canadians can no 
longer come across the Canadian- 
United States border to do their shop- 
ping. Business has fallen off to such an 
extent that already ‘To Let" signs are 
appearing in Fort Fairfield windows. 
Her merchants are discouraged, dis- 
appointed — apprehensive — no less so 
in view of the fact that Maine towns of 
Conner, Blaine and Van Buren are al- 
ready in bankruptcy and several others 
are facing the same situation. 

While Main Street merchants re- 
ported losses of from thirty-five to 
sixty-five per cent in their business 
because of the new restrictions that 
make it necessary for all Canadians to 
present passports when they cross the 
line into Maine, and a new law forbade 
them to spend any money whatsoever 
in the United States, the Fort Fairfield 
Chamber of Commerce arranged a 

“Good Will Banquet"’ to see if some 
move might be initiated to break down 
the restrictions. 


A BORDERLINE CASE 


by 


FORT FAIRFIELD, MAINE 
Line House 


So great was the interest in this affair 
that two hundred and sixty business 
men came from all over Northern 
Maine and New Brunswick. 

Principal speakers were Gov. Sumner 
Sewall of Maine, who said among other 
things that “‘mutual friendships are to 
be valued above dollars and cents’’ and 
at the same time pointed out that “‘the 
imaginary barrier that has existed so 
long between Canada and the United 
States is fast becoming a real barrier, 
with seeds of resentment in this coun- 
try at the Dominion’s attempts to lure 
the American tourist business the same 
as usual, on the one hand, while for- 
bidding its own people from coming 
across the border and spending money 
here.”” 

Premier John M. McNair of New 
Brunswick, who was escorted by four 
Royal Canadian mounted officers, spoke 
at length on Canada’s war efforts, and 
promised that he would contact the 
Dominion finance officer and possibly 
Prime Minister McKenzie King himself 
to see what could be done about the 
tense situation. 

The new laws are just as obnoxious 
to the Canadians as they are costly to 








Canada Customs 


the Yankees. Suppose Mrs. Jones who 
lives “‘just over the line’’ wants to get 
her hair done in Fort Fairfield, and 
maybe get Junior's teeth cleaned and 
buy her old man a pair of working 
overalls. 

The beauty parlor, dentist's office 
and general clothing store are less than 
a mile away — but Mrs. Jones cannot 
patronize them. Before she can even 
cross the road into Fort Fairfield, Me., 
U. S. A., she must report at the Cana- 
dian Customs office and get a permit to 
enter the United States, good for forty- 
eight hours. Now she crosses the street 
and greets the American Immigration 
and Customs officers, whom she may 
have known for years, and begins the 
ordeal through which all Canadians 
must go if they want to cross the 
border. 

First, she must present her passport 
and fill out an application for a border- 
crossing card. This card is issued for 
the life of the passport, viz: two years. 
If she wishes to drive beyond the town 
itself, another card has to be issued for 
the car. These border-crossing cards 
are issued in duplicate, with a print 
of right forefinger on cach card and 
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the original attached to the passport. 


As part of his regular duties the 
American Immigration officer can ask 
Mrs. Jones, ‘‘How much money have 
you?”’ 


If she says five dollars (which is all 
she is allowed to carry out of Canada), 
the officer may inform her that the 
United States requires at least eight 
dollars for possible payment of the 
head tax. 


Mrs. Jones’ troubles aren’t all over 
by any means. She is on the American 
side of the road but still in the Immi- 
gration office, and you can’t get a 
marcel there — but frequently things 
do happen that would make your hair 
curl, 


For instance, this border-crossing 
card (which is absolutely necessary be- 
fore a Canadian citizen can enter the 
United States) has to have the official 
seal of the United States Government. 
This seal is applied by a regular stamp- 
ing press, but for some unknown reason 
not all the immigration offices have 
them. So, if Mrs. Jones happens to 
cross the line at a station that does 
not have a stamp, she’s plumb out of 
luck, for the card must be sent to Houl- 
ton or some other office that does have a 
stamp. This usually takes three or four 
days, and by that time Mrs. Jones 
doesn’t care whether Junior’s teeth are 
filled or not. (Canadians are supposed 
to patronize their own doctors and den- 
tists anyway, and can secure the services 
of American doctors only in an emer- 
gency.) 

Armed with her passport and border- 
crossing card, Mrs. Jones is now al- 
lowed to proceed downtown, but once 
on Fort Fairfield’s Main Street her 
shopping must be restricted to wishful 
thinking, for she must account for 
every penny spent when she returns to 
Canada. 


She cannot buy a single thing in the 
town that has depended on her trade 
for years. If she goes to the movies and 
admits that she spent thirty-five cents 
in the States, she is very apt to have her 
passport revoked. This has been done 
within the past year. 


I talked with Sawyer George, the 
clothing dealer who specializes in 
men’s wear and working clothes, heavy 
shirts, etc. “‘I’ve lost more than sixty- 
five per cent of my business,’’ he said de- 
jectedly. ‘“‘Why, before these new laws 
went into effect the New Brunswick 
boys would come across the line on 
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Saturday nights in trucks, twenty men 
to a load. They would go to the 
movies, stop in the drugstore for a 
banana split, come in here and buy 
three or four dollars worth of clothes 
before they went home. I’ve seen 
twenty trucks parked down at the end 
of the street on a Saturday night and 
fifteen to twenty men to a truck, and all 
of them spending between one dollar 
and five dollars apiece in this town. 
There's one thousand dollars gone right 
there.”’ 


Lee Achorn, the shoe dealer, Horace 
C. Buxton, veteran druggist, and Fred 
E. Peterson, local Texaco dealer, have 
substantially the same story to tell. 

A high point in the international 
tangle was reached recently when the 
Fort Fairfield Lions and Rotarians 
staged their annual Ladies’ Night 
supper and dance at the Aroostook 
Valley Country Club. 


The Country Club is just over the 
line (a matter of inches) in the town of 
Andover, N. B., and was built so that 
the boys could have a bottle of beer 
once in a while during prohibition 
days. When the club was founded, the 
membership was equally divided be- 
tween Americans and Canadians. Today 
all but one of the members are Ameri- 
can, but the corporation pays taxes and 
buys all its supplies in Canada. 

When the Lions and Rotarians ar- 
rived at the country club a short time 
ago with their fair ladies, they were 
politely informed that the Aroostook 
County orchestra which had been hired 
would not be allowed to play in the 
club house, which is on the Canadian 
side of a picket fence. 

The committee tried in vain to get an 
orchestra from the ueighboring towns 
of Perth and Andover, N. B. Then re- 
membering that the Ted Davis band 
had a permit to play at the Aroostook 
Country Club, they went after him, 
only to learn that his permit was for 
Monday evenings only — and this was 
a Tuesday evening! 

As the hours wore on and the Cana- 
dian officials stoutly refused to admit 
the Maine musicians, Yankee inge- 
nuity came to the rescue. A truck was 
secured and parked on the United States 
side of the fence near the club house. 
The orchestra was established on the 
truck with two microphones, and over 
seventy-five feet of wire the dance music 
was piped into the club house through 
two loud speakers. 


Even the Boy Scouts had trouble re- 
cently. They planned an Arbor Day 








celebration, and as a friendly gesture 
arranged to have the New Brunswick 
boys plant trees on the American side 
and vice versa. No permission for the 
planting ceremony had been secured, 
and in the end, the American boys 
planted their own trees in their own 
soil, and the Canadians did likewise. 


Canadians living in the States cannot 
cross into Canada without a border 
card even if the distance is only a few 
yards and even though the authorities 
have known their neighbors for years. 


It is not uncommon to see picnics and 
family gatherings on the tiny grass plot 
between the Mainé and New Brunswick 
customs offices. Relatives and friends 
gather on each side of the road and then 
spread the tablecloth across the border 
and pass the sandwiches from one coun- 
try to the other. Customs men and im- 
migration officers do everything they 
can to lighten the burden that has been 
imposed on the Canadians — a burden 
that causes no end of trouble for all 
concerned — and saves a few paltry 
thousands of dollars for the Dominion 
government — dollars that are needed 
by the American merchants and busi- 
ness men. One man, quoting Senator 
Brewster, said, ‘‘Out of the billions we 
gave to England under the lend-lease 
plan, four hundred million was al- 
lotted for Canada, yet they stop their 
citizens from trading with us. Why, do 
you know?”’ he went on, ‘‘My daughter 
wanted to visit us here in Maine — and 
I had to send her a letter saying, ‘I will 
meet you at the border and defray all 
of your expenses while you are in the 
States.’ We do everything we can for 
Canada and Britain and they do noth- 
ing for us." 





While YANKEE would not have pub- 
lished the foregoing article were it dealing 
with ‘‘a tempest in a teapot” and nothing 
more, we recognize that there has been 
here stated but one side of the question, and 
that the unstated Canadian side has behind 
it the ‘‘all-out’’ desperate need of the 
Dominion and the Mother Country in this 
dark hour. So unhappy a situation con- 
fronting our border towns could not have 
been created were this not so. Whether a 
comparison of the thousands of dollars 
saved by Canada through these border regu- 
lations — a comparison with the millions 
expended by the United States on lend-lease 
— is fair, is not a question we would answer. 
We dare to hope, however, that a fortunate 
solution is more immediate than this article 
would imply. — Editorial note. 
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American citizens are now required to 

report out as well as in when crossing 

the line. Inspector Albert Rogers check- 

ing identification of U. S. citizen on way 
to Canada. 
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Celebrities at the GOOD WILL BAN- 

QUET: Left to right: Governor Sewall 

of Maine; Fred E. Peterson of Fort Fair- 

field, Maine; Premier John H. McNair 
of New Brunswick. 


Horace C. Buxton, Yankee druggist of 
Fort Fairfield, Maine, has lost one-third 
of his business by the new restrictions. 











Main street Fort Fairfield, Maine, hard 
hit by regulations forbidding Canadians 
to spend money in the States. 





Aroostook County Country Club — just 

over the line in Andover, New Bruns- 

wick. Picket fence is on the Interna- 

tional boundary. One man is in Canada 
— the other in U.S. A. 
























































AOITTLE QRed CSCHOOLHOUSE 
by E. J. Hutchinson 


& DISCOVERED these films in the tins-and-glass 
= cupboard in the old house I inherited from an 
=~ aunt. They were so tightly curled my only clue 
) was the penciled legend on the box: ‘‘School- 
house in Roxbury, Vt., where Dr. preached his first 
sermon.’’ 

Inquiries in Roxbury finally identified the schoolhouse 
as the Cram Hill School (pictures 1 and 2) and I was 
directed to a farmhouse where tubs of bright geraniums 
blossomed on the well-cut lawn. Here lived two Cram 
daughters, Mrs. Pope and Mrs. Burnham. 

‘*Yes,’’ Mrs. Burnham said, “‘I remember the time these 
pictures were taken because we were in school then, my 
sister and I. Mrs. Emerson took them because her husband 
had preached his first sermon in that room. My grand- 
father went to that school and he used to tell about how 
everyone came to hear the young minister."’ 

In her father’s school days there was a man teacher and 
every term the big boys tested the teacher to see whether 
they or he should be “‘boss.’” Once, Mr. Cram used to tell, 
the boys locked the teacher in the waodshed. He stayed 
there all night, I believe, but was ready with a large and 
handy stick to greet them when they arrived next morning 
to see if he were still there. 

Soon after that lady teachers must have been introduced 
(pictures 2 and 3) because Mrs. Burnham's mother not 
only went to school here but later taught several terms. 

In the early nineties, when the school pictures were 
taken, Mrs. Burnham said, she sat by the window, while 
her sister, now Mrs. Pope, sat on the front bench beside 
their cousin, Dr. Cram of Bridgewater, Vt., having a read- 
ing lesson. It seems that the latter went directly from this 
district school to the University in Washington, D. C., and 
continued an enviable scholastic record there, graduating 
with honors. In the far corner sat a Swiss girl, who, com- 
ing to this school right from her native country, was able 
to master the language sufficiently after two weeks to be- 
come the interpreter between her family and the neighbors. 
She married and moved away, but she and Mrs. Pope have 
exchanged Christmas cards all the years since then. Miss 
Ladd, the teacher, married and lives in Massachusetts, but 
visits in Vermont during the summer. 

The next generation to attend the school were Mrs. 
Pope's children and now comes her grandson, a child of the 
fifth generation, who Hopes to enter the school this fall. 
Unfortunately, the school has been closed for five years, as 
the School Board considered it cheaper to transport the 
children to the village, and there is little chance the 
school will reopen. 
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PACK in the dear old horse and 
. * buggy days... those days 

rN when Hal Ickes and I, as 
eam well as a lot of other people 
in and out of Washington at this writ- 
ing, were running around in short 
pants, I was plunged head-first into the 
newspaper profession because my father 
was tossed from his buggy and sus- 
tained a broken leg. 

That morning he had harnessed one 
of his horses to a “‘Concord’’ buggy 
and driven off to look at work on a 
house his men were building. Not far 
along the street the horse shied at four 
pages of the Boston Morning Globe, foot- 
loose in the wind, from a customer's 
front doorstep, and ran away. Father 
asked me to “‘write a piece for the 
paper’’ (the local sheet, not the spin- 
ning Globe) ‘‘so they'll get it right."’ 

“Good old days’’ they were, indeed, 
with a nomenclature all their own. 
Today's children can give every ace, 
king and queen in the deck to dad and 
mom, and still win the game of naming 
the parts in an automobile; but just 
watch the kids’ look of blank amaze- 
ment under the blitzkrieg of definitions 
of words in common usage in the 
yesterdays. 

So let the present generation's know]l- 
edge, its accrued and accruing wisdom 
of the manifold parts (“‘manifold’’ is a 
“part’’ for you to speak right up 
briskly in meetin’ and define, dad) of 
motor cars and their accessories rest. 
Here's a glossary of trade names having 
to do with the good old hay motor 
meaning the horse, its harness, and the 
buggy. For clarity of definition we 
pored long and pondered heavily over 
















Horse, external l ports. 1 Lips: 2 Nose; 3 Face; 4 Forehead: 5 Eye 


brows; 6 Forelock: 7 Ears 8 Lower Jaw: 9 Cheek; 10 Nostal: 
11 Pe i 12 Mane: 13 Chest; 14 Withers; 16 Ribs; 18 Loin; 19 Croup; 
= Tail; 22 Flank; 23 Belly 24 Shoulder; 25 Elbow; 26 Forearm; 
8 Knee; 29 Cannon of Shank; 30 Fetlock Joint; 31 Pastern; 32 
C oronet; 33 Hoof; 34 Fetlock; 35 Haunch; 36 Thigh; 37 Stifle; 
38 Buttock ; 39 Gaskin; 40 Hock: 42 Cannon or Shank; 43 Fetlock 
Joint; 44 Fetlock; 45 Pastern; 46 Coronet; 47 Hoc 


Reproduced by permission of the publishers of 
Webster's New International Dictionary, Second Edition 
Copyright, 104, lay 
by G. & C, Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass, 


HORSE AND BUGGY DAYS 


by Frank W. Lovering 



























the Messrs. Merriams’ New Webster's; 
and the intellectual harvest that was 
garnered in those revivifying hours we 
proffer here to you, the gentle reader. 


OF THE HARNESS 


HARNESS — gear or tackle of a draft animal 
A horse's harness usually comprises (a) head har- 
ness, including bridle, lines (reins), bit, check- 
rein; (b) breast harness: the breastplate or band, 
or collar and hames with yolk straps, and the tugs 
or traces; (c) body harness: saddle, bellyband, 
crupper (crouper), breeching and necessary straps 
(Lack of space prevents our listing here the thir 
teen parts of the head harness, three of the breast 
harness, and six of the body harness 


OF THE BUGGY 


BUGGY (gig vehicle with cither two 
(England and India) or four wheels (America 
English buggies generally hooded and for one 
horse; American buggies generally for one horse, 
sometimes for two, and cither open or covered 
Best known of the covered buggies in New Eng- 
land was the Goddard, built by and named for its 
maker, Thomas Goddard, Amesbury, Mass.; and 
of the open buggies, the Concord, manufactured 
in and named for Concord, N. H. The bodies 
varied according to the ideas of their designers 
There were the “‘box’’ buggy, so-called from the 
shape of its body; the ‘‘Stanhope,’’ with floor 
dropped at front; the “‘cut-under,’’ with floor 
raised so front wheels could ‘‘cramp’’ and more 
easily turn the vehicle; the ‘‘end-spring,’” and 
“*side-bar,’’ names referring to the style of hanging 
of the body. A skeleton buggy (gig), very lightly 
constructed, was common, before jockey racing, 
on American “‘speedways’’ built and maintained 
for fast driving. Also: caboose of a freight train 

SHAFTS (chills) — pair of tapering wooden 
poles, usually of ash or hickory, tipped at front 
ends with metal, and curving down at back ends 
with eyes for attaching to vehicle. Shafts are 
joined near beginning of curve at back with cross- 
bar on which rides wooden bar pivoted at middle, 
the whippletsce or singletree 

WHIPPLETREE (whiffletree; whiffle, to shifr, 
turn, vacillate) — swinging bar to which traces 
or tugs of harness are fastened, whereby vehicle is 
drawn. Leather loops prevent ends of bar from 
moving beyond small radius. If pair of horses is 
used, two singletrees or whiffletrees are attached 
to an equalizing bar kriown as a doubletree 

GEAR — underwork, springs, axles, wheels, 
etc., supporting body. 

AXLETREE — bar connecting opposite pairs 
of wheels on spindle ends of which the wheels 
revolve. 

AXLE (shoulder 
wheel revolves. 

AXLEBOX — bushing in wheel hub through 
which axle passes. 


tapering spindle on which 





HUB — center or nave of wheel into which 
spokes are inserted 

SPOKES bars of wheel connecting hub with 
felloe or rim 

HUB NUT — flanged nut holding wheel in 
place on axle. Threads are cut counter-clockwise 
to prevent normal forward motion of wheel from 
running nut off 

WHEEL — circular frame (or solid) construc- 
tion turning on own axis. Front wheels of buggy 
or carriage ordinarily less in diameter than rear to 
aid in turning, but gear is built to compensate 

FELLOE (felly, rim) — one of the curved pieces 
of wood forming rim of wheel; also used to in- 
dicate entire rim 

TIRE — circumferential band or hoop of iron 
binding felloe of wheel (in more recent days made 
of rubber inserted in troughed rim 

DISH — outward offset, sometimes four inches, 


of felloe over center of spokes in hub; opposes 
strain on wheel in fast turns or slewing 
TREAD — that part of tire in contact with 


ground when wheel is rolling or standing 

TRACK distance apart axletree spaces wheels 
on axles measured longitudinally Also, how 
wheels on a given side follow one another; gauge 
But not wheelbase, which is distance between 
points of contact of tires with road on one side of 
vehicle, measured between plumb lines dropped 
from centers of axles at extremities 

PERCH (reach wood or iron bar parallel 
with bottom of body and cleven to twelve inches 
below it, connecting front and back bolsters and 
strongly braced to bodywork 





BOLSTER 
which body or bed rests. 
BODY that part of vehicle above the gear. 


transverse bar above axlctree on 


SPRING — elastic form of varying shapes com- 
posed of stecl leaves, but ordinarily elliptical or 
half-clliptical. Spring supports weight of body 
and ms eases riding. 

KINGBOLT (kingpin steel dowel with 
cotter near its end beneath front axletree which is 
pierced for a sleeve to receive the dowel. Top of 
pin is fixed to middle of top bed of gear with 

‘fifth wheel.’ 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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of its Kind 
by Clifford Scofield 

Top row, left to right) HARRY DAVIS, 
sixty, owner of the Eastern Gum Co., 
thirty years in the business and now the 
sole spruce chewing gum company in 
operation. Six regular employees help 
Mr. Davis, including Dorothy Finley, 
his daughter, as packer and secretary 
Spruce gum runs in the fall and win- 
ter and is hard enough then to be 
chipped off the trees. The gum gather- 
— = We ing gadget is used on a stick in order to 
—pbeododee reach the gum. This one is made from 
an old hoe. For gum lower down on 
trees hatchets are also used. Gatherers 
carry a shoulder pack to transport their 
‘“‘nuggets.’’ The firm has some twenty 
gum gatherers, and buys from 2000 to 
2500 pounds of first quality gum, and 
20,000 to 25,000 pounds of rough gum 
gathered from trees, unsorted or un- 
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the Only Industry 
in the United States 


Bulk ungraded gum is poured onto a 
screen for sifting and washing. Then, 
screen and all, it is transferred to the 
smelter 

(Center row, left to right) The smelter 
consists of alternate shelves of trays of 
gum, copper sheets, and cheesecloth 
stretchers. Wet steam melts the gum, 
which passes through the strainers 
and over the sheets to a bin at the 
bottom. It is then placed in a double 
boiler, remelted and strained again. 
Some balsam is added for pliability. 

From here it goes to the cutting room 
and is poured on a slab of Vermont 
marble. A thin slab for cold weather, 
thick slab for warm weather. 

The gum sheet is rolled, now soft and 
ready to cut into slices for wrapping. 

Dorothy Davis Finley packs a penny 
strip of spruce gum, ready for boxing, 
one hundred to a box, or packages of 
four larger sticks for a nickel. 

(Bottom row, left to right) Taking an 
order by phone. Most orders are by 
mail, however. One letter came ad- 
dressed ‘“To the sole makers of genuine 
spruce chewing gum, somewheres in 
Maine”’ and took just two days to reach 
Mr. Davis from New Jersey. 

The office. File boxes contain orders 
from every state in the union. 

Shipments of gum usually go out on 
the “‘peanut roaster,"’ the Monson- 
Maine Slate Co. narrow gauge railroad, 
the only commercial line left operating 
in New England. 
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I do not in the least object to your getting 
smashed if it is for an object that is worth 
while,” wrote Theodore Roosevelt to his 
son, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., now, as 
regimental commander of the Twenty- 
Sixth Infantry at Fort Devens, Mass., 
a temporary Yankee. Son of a father 
who always wanted to — and did — 
kill a cougar with a knife and bare 
hands, T. R., Jr., has never hesitated 
a split second to risk life for an object 
he thought worth while. Trained as a 
boy to gallop bareback carrying an egg 
in a teaspoon, the son of the twenty- 
sixth president has gone on galloping. 
Graduate of Groton and Harvard, the 
younger T. R. has been assistant secre- 
tary of the Navy (like his father), 
governor of Puerto Rico, governor- 
general of the Philippines, explorer in 
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Like Father Like Son 


SMART 
YANKS ¥ 


““Young”’ Bishop Law- 
rence heads the diocese of 
western Massachusetts, 
lives in Springfield. Like 
his distinguished father, 
“old’’ Bishop William 
Lawrence — who suc- 
ceeded the great Phillips 
Brooks in Massachusetts 
and will, if he lives, cele- 
brate his one-hundredth 


birthday in May, 1950— Like Son Like Father 


Bishop William Apple- 

ton Lawrence was gradu- 

ated from Harvard and 

the Union Theological 

School in Cambridge. He is a trustee of Welles- 
ley College and Lenox School, heads numerous 
committees, holds a string of degrees, likes to 
get a perspective on long problems by taking 
time off to skate, serve a fast ball at tennis 
and play baseball with his six children. His 
major interest today, after his diocesan work, 
is helping shape the policy of the Episcopal 
Pacifist Fellowship. His courageous stand, as 
outlined to YANKEE, follows: 

‘I know I am out of step with the govern- 
ment and with the majority but I have convic- 
tions which I cannot give up or adjust to fit 
temporary conditions or general opinion and 
those convictions include the oft-repeated sen- 
tence of peace times: That “war is inconsistent 
with the principles and teachings of JesusChrist,’ 
and as his follower and servant I cannot support 
or approve military measures. I do not presume 

to judge others who doand I am grateful 










Asia. Refused a commission in the last 
war, the ex-president was credited 
with sending abroad the A.E. F. 
(Theodore, if you'll promise to die, 
Wilson will give you a commission," 
Elihu Root told him) and saw his 
four sons off in uniform — the young- 
est not to come back, the oldest lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the First Division, 
First Army. Like his father (who used 
to write him letters beginning Blessed 
Ted), T. R., Jr., has a large and devoted 
family — four children, Grace, Theo- 
dore, Cornelius Van Shaack and Quen- 
tin. His oldest boy is with him at 
Devens. Again like his father, Col. 
Roosevelt believes in “‘carrying a big 
stick.’ Asked for the watchword of 
the day he told YANKEE: The first 
duty of a citizen is defense of his country. 


*Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to his Children. 
— Charles Scribner's Sons. 


for the protection which I fully realize 
enables me at this moment to state these 
convictions. At the same time I feel it 
is my job to hold to these convictions 
that the light of hope for a warless 
world may be kept burning in a world 
which is full of hate and enmity, sel- 
fishness and bitterness. I do not like to 
be called a conscientious objector as 
that seems to me to be a very negative 
thing. I much prefer to be called a con- 
scientious affirmer of the faith that good 
can overcome evil (which has within 
it the seeds of its own destruction) and 
that love in the long run can conquer 
hate. Nor do I want to be put down 
as an isolationist. I have always be- 
lieved in the essential unity of the 
world. Missions have always been one 
of my main interests and I still regard 
the church as the first and greatest 
peace society.”’ 











THAT HOLE IN THE 
DOUGHNUT 


Attorney Henry Ellis, well-known historian and 
authority on Cape Cod Indian lore, says the hole 
in the doughnut was invented “‘accidently’’ by an 
Indian many years before Capt. Hanson Gregory 
was born. (See YANKEE, June and August, 1940.) 

Challenged to prove his statement, Mr. Ellis is 
preparing to go before the town authorities in 
Camden, Maine, and prove his case. Information 
bearing on subject and names of Indian ancestors 
were carved in timbers of the Cape Cod windmill 
now owned by Henry Ford. 

Mr. Ellis insists that if any statue is to be 
erected to a doughnut inventor — it should be a 
statue of an Indian and not a sea captain. 


(Blackington photo) 
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BARN DANCES 


Girls of the Boston University Sargent College Camp go to a real old-fashioned barn dance in Mr. Joseph Quinn’s barn 
on Norway Hill, Hancock, New Hampshire. 

Picture (left above) shows tap dancer Will Draper of Greenfield with (left to right) Betty Allen, Cranbury, New Jersey; 
Lorelei Douglas, Augusta, Maine; and Shirley Burger, Hartford, Connecticut. Fiddle, accordion, traps kept “em going 
while Larry Pickett of Keene did the calling. 


(Photos by Larry Palmer) 
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Where are the geese of yesterday? A few years ago 
these decoys were getting ready for a season at one of 
many of New England's gunning stands. No live 
decoys now. You get your geese on the wing or not 
at all. 


> a es . 
A pen-raised covey that awaits liberation in one of the 
Many rearing stations in the East. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Lyndon B. Hardwick (right and center) 


with the result of a morning's partridge hunting at their 
camp on the Forks of the Machias at Ashland, Me. 
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Game Is 
Where You 
Find It 


Setting out decoys off the rocks at Little Compton, R.! 
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Gee SE are going 

(ame \| to put away 

; our guns 

vz) for a time, 
tie up our dogs and go 
out and get more 
pheasant than we ever 
got before. And all 
we are going to do is 
whistle for them. 

There is a story be- 
hind that. We had 
bought a brace of 
pheasant to eat but did 
not have the heart for 
the kill. So there they 
were running around 
in a pen while we 
wondered what to do. 

We had read something about the 
need for wildlife restoration and that 
gave us the idea. We had a few acres 
among the Connecticut hills and noth- 
ing on them but the vegetables the 
bugs had neglected to eat. Occasional 
hunters, we really preferred the fun it 
gave the dogs to watching the birds in 
terrified flight from our wavering gun 
barrel. 

Why not give over to the pheasant, 
and perhaps the bobwhite and ruffed 
grouse too, those lower aldered acres? 
So it was that we looked up our 
friend Chet Reneson. Chet had been a 
hunter since he was old enough to lift 
a gun and because of his love for wild- 
life had drifted into taxidermy. 

A few years ago, he bought thirty 
pheasant eggs to hatch out for the fun 
of having live birds to coodle to ma- 
turity. From these thirty eggs he got 
fifteen birds. He kept the seven hens 
and two of the cocks and mounted the 
other six. From these nine birds he got 
two hundred and fifty eggs, hatched out 
a hundred and sold fifty to a game club. 
The third year he had enough birds to 
sell seven hundred to a commercial 
dealer to be resold. So he launched 
himself as a commercial game bird 
breeder. 

Chet has twenty-two acres on the 
Durham Road just West of Middletown, 
Connecticut, twelve of which are given 
over to rearing fields for the three thou- 


BIRD IN HAND 


by Herbert Thayer Bruce 





sand and more pheasant, bobwhite and 
ruffed grouse, with a peacock or two 
thrown in. 

We found him down in a rearing field 
tracking an old hen which had stolen 
a nest. The little wench was hopping 
about first on one foot then the other, 
falling down and jumping up, play- 
ing dead and putting on the way a 
child does caught in the act of doing 
what it shouldn’t. Then, as we ap- 
proached, it fell — dead. As we stooped 
over it, up it jumped and dashed off 
into the brush where, Chet said, her 
young were by that time safely hidden. 

Such antics are common, we were 
told. 

Walking through the buckwheat and 
sunflowers, taking care not to step 
on the chicks or trip over the coops of 
their foster mothers, we learned about 
pheasants from him. 

In the early days of the country, he 
told us, game birds were necessary for 
food and their plentifulness was thought 
abundant enough to serve the nation 
for as long as time or its growth could 
be contemplated. In fact, they were so 
plentiful bounties were placed on some 
game birds because of their supposed 
destructiveness; the partridge thus fell 
foul of the law in Massachusetts in 
1817. Yet it was not many years later 
that game birds had been exterminated 
to such an extent that hunters sought 
the lark, robin and snipe. 





At first natural en- 
emies were blamed for 
wildlife depletion and 
as a remedial step the 
states planned the 
transplanting and im- 
porting of game birds 
and the control of 
their predators; but 
the closed season was 
found necessary if im- 
migrant birds were to 
increase their num- 
bers; transplanting 
proved but to enrich 
one section at the ex- 
pense of another and 
the control of sup- 
posed predators served 
but to increase disease. 

Licensing systems wrought a two- 
fold result; they necessitated the restock- 
ing of state owned preserves in order 
to supply game plentifully enough to 
attract the sale of more licenses — the 
one counteracting the other to wild- 
life's detriment. These steps could 
never hope to replenish game birds fast 
enough to keep up with the ever in- 
creasing number of hunters; this fact 
boomed the business of commercial 
breeding. But even with that added 
source, there was a constantly decreas- 
ing supply. 

The why of this fact may best be told 
by the number of hunters’ licenses 
issued over a period of years; the figures 
given for 1911 are estimated at 1,650,000 
licenses with the comment, that, were 
all license issuances available that figure 
would be doubled — for the year 1939 
the total number of licenses recorded 
as having been issued by the staves was 
7,647,000. 

It is preposterous to think that game 
birds could be bred and/or imported 
fast enough to keep pace with that 
number of sportsmen. 

A million, ten million, small game 
bird breeders are worth a hundred thou- 
sand breeders, though we need their 
combined efforts if we are to have any 
wildlife other than that of the aviary 
variety. 

Chet Reneson is planning a five hun- 
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dred or so acre game preserve, and be- 
lieves that we are fast approaching the 
day when all game bird shooting will 
be carried on in private and public 
preserves. He believes, along with 
many others, that that is where hunt- 
ing should be practiced because the kill 
may better be controlled by those more 
interested in the birds’ propagation 
than in ‘the number of birds available 
for the hunters’ guns. 

There are those who will say they 
have not the land or that it would cost 
too much. But that is because they 
don’t know. 

We didn’t until we tried it. 

We, of course, had but a pair, but 
anyone contemplating breeding them 
should have more. A hundred eggs at 
current prices would cost about $17, 
whereas four hens and a cock would 
cost $13.75 at $2.75 each, and these 
five birds should conceive at least two 
hundred eggs, from which a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty chicks should be 
hatched, and then one has the parent 
birds too. Rhode Island Reds, Plym- 
outh Rocks or any other gentle, low- 
legged birds are used as foster mothers 
to pheasant chicks because hen pheas- 
ants are restless setters and often scatter 
their eggs. 

Penned, each bird should have about 
forty-five square feet of running space; 
movable pens 12 x 14 x 6 feet, covered 
with two-inch poultry netting, should 
cost about five dollars. Some prefer the 
open bottom pen because it permits 
change of ground beneath whereas 
others prefer the raised pen since it 
affords protection from rats and snakes. 

It is best to raise Ringnecks, in the 
beginning at least, because they are 
hardy; the bobwhite are difficult to 
breed and the partridge are darned near 
impossible. 

It costs about fifty cents to raise a 
pheasant from the egg to the twelve to 
fourteen weeks old stage at which they 
are sold for breeding-in-the-wild libera- 
tion by game clubs and state game 
commissions. If one goes into breeding 
more extensively, the cost per bird in- 
cluding depreciation, electricity, in- 
cubators, rearing fields and their plant- 
ing should be about a dollar up to the 
twelve to fourteen weeks age and about 
fifteen cents for each month thereafter. 
The birds fetch a price of from a dollar 
and a quarter to a dollar seventy-five, 
depending on age and quality; and when 
held to maturity for sale to markets for 
table purposes or to buyers for breeding, 
they will bring up to two dollars and 
seventy-five cents. At that age one 


should have two hands full of bird 
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measuring up to a yard from tip to tail 
and with a wing spread of twenty or so 
inches. 

But there are problems. Take the 
gapeworm, for instance, an insidious 
parasite which lodges itself in the 
mucous membranes and causes death by 
suffocation. 

If it’s not the gapeworm, Chet told 
us, it may be the rose bug, which 
strangles the birds within twenty-four 
hours after eating — and the birds love 
them. Chet in a one-day attempt to rid 
a rearing field picked ten thousand, so 
he said, aud that is conscientiousness! 

If it is not gapeworm or rose bug it 
may be tuberculosis, coccidiosis, pul- 
lorum diarrhea or paralysis; and if it's 











not those four, it may be the rats, 
cats, hawks and crows and any other 
predatory animal or bird you can think 
of offhand. 

One needs to mount guard over game 
birds twenty-four hours a day with 
machine gun and insect spray plus an 
Airedale for the rats and a trap for the 
cats. Chet has a seven-year-old son, 
young Junie, who is a whiz with shot 
gun or rifle as tall as himself and is 
equally good with bow and arrow; but 
we cannot all acquire young Junies to 
watch over our game birds. 

Precaution, Chet says, is ninety per 
cent of game bird breeding success, and 
we can well believe it. 

But to get back to whistling for your 
birds. 

Wewalked out of the fields where Chet 
had been passing along pheasant fact 
for what we could make of it the while 
looking over his many broods scattered 
over the twelve acres. Mrs. Reneson 
came running down the patch. 

“Chet! That old cock’s out on the 
road again.” 

Chet ran through the brush toward 
the highway with us in his wake. 

A group of cars had tangled them- 
selves into a hollow from which came 
sounds like a darky in a chicken coop. 

But Chet didn’t rush into the thick 
of it to rescue his bird; he stopped short, 


put his fingers to his lips and whistled 
a shrill blast. 

The. commotion ceased. 

Then the bird rose over the cars, 
dipped toward us an instant, and 
headed straight for the buckwheat we 
had just left. 

“*Well!"’ we exclaimed. ‘Does he do 
that often?’ 

**Yes, the darned fool. Thinks he’s a 
state trooper and likes to direct traffic.” 

‘“‘Not that. Does he often answer 
your whistle?”’ 

“That! Oh sure. He always does. 
My pheasants have been whistled in to 
be fed from the time they're chicks. 
They get to associate the whistle with 
food. And they come in, most of them; 
we don’t lose many.” 

Here we've been spending time, tem- 
per and money on guns and dogs and 
near getting pneumonia tramping 
through alders and swamp for a pot shot 
at a possible bird when all we've had 
to do is whistle for them! 

“Won't do much good,"’ Chet said. 
“That's a breeder’s prerogative." 

Well, maybe. But we are going to 
try it anyway, because we want our 
bird in the hand; not in the bush to get 
shot. 





Not Just Yet 


When I was a child in Massachusetts 
the man who came around gathering 
cream for the local creamery owed my 
father a personal debt of a considerable 
amount. Fascinated by the way this 
cream gatherer nonchalantly lowered 
his small cylindrical metal cup, on its 
long handle, down into the can, bring- 
ing it up again overflowing with a 
sample from which the fat content 
would later on be determined, I used to 
stand in the barn door and watch. It 
was on one of these occasions that I 
heard my father when he suggested the 
note was some time overdue and should 
be paid. Receiving little encourage- 
ment he finally resorted to a touch of 
drama. 

‘‘What would happen,”’ he asked, “‘if 
I should die suddenly and my heirs had 
to demand. immediate payment of the 
note?’ 

Such a thought struck cold fear in my 
childish heart, but the Yankee cream 
gatherer, without change of expression, 
met my father’s eye without flinching. 

“You ain’t goin’ to die jest yet, be 
ye?’ he replied, then picked up his 
reins, slapped them against the horse's 
back, and moved on toward the next 


farm. 
C.P 
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Antiques 





FOR SALE — Secretary, solid Cherry. Over 
one hundred years old, beautifully dove- 
tailed, three drawers, writing-desk center, 
bookcases above, ivory escutcheons. MISS 
MAY A. BURNS, 21 Green Street, Leominster, 


Massachusetts. 


SOLID MAHOGANY table; one drop leaf, 
fine legs. O-Gee front. Spool bed, rockers, 
bureaus, chests. Reasonable. MRS. LOUISE 
LA BELLA, East Northfield, Massachusetts. 


ATTENTION DEALERS: Largest stock 
of Victorian furniture in the United States. 
Also early American furniture at popular 
prices. Visit our new four-story warehouse 
and be convinced. Lists sent upon request. 
RICHMOND BROTHERS, 32 Patton 
Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 








EDWIN M. GEROULD, CRAFTSMAN at 
the Sign of the Hammer, 135 Washington 
Street, Marblehead, Massachusetts. Begs 
leave to acquaint the Publick that he has got 
an eminent Hand in the Pewter, Copper and 
other Metals Business and that he makes all 
manner of Pewter and Copper Work and 
likewise has for Sale, Bowls, Plates, Trays, 
Porringers and other articles too tedious to 
mention, all made on the premises. 





Start a collection of CRANFORD MINI- 
ATURES, authentic reproductions of early 
American antiques, scaled one inch to the 
foot, handmade of finest woods. A Penn- 
sylvania Dutch rush bottom chair makes an 
ideal gift for the friend “who has every- 
thing.” Many other unusual pieces. Write 
for photographs. CRANFORD MINIA- 
TURES, Box 12Y, Pleasantville, New York. 








FOR SALE: A choice bedspread, handmade 
130 years ago. Held at fifty dollars at 59 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW EDITIONS, Ohio and _ Indiana 
Antique Dealers’ Directories, 25c each. 
PEARL RECORDS, 1214 Meridian, Ander- 


son, Indiana. 


VILLAGE SHOP in quaint Bucks County. 
Treasures of long ago. Old glass and china. 
Majolica. Handmade braided rugs. Lists. 
GRACE D. WILSON-LAVERY, Richboro, 


Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 











Arts, Crafts and Hobbies 


IF YOU want to give the unusual and sure- 
to-please gift to your friends (and yourself) 
this year, send now for the genuine “Walt 
Breeden” handblown glass miniatures. Lamp, 
Basket, Pitcher and Candy Jar with Candy, or, 
assortment of five pitchers as an introductory 
offer for one dollar. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. Send stamp for price list. ETHEL 
TRUESDELL TRIVETTE, 1117 Magnolia 
Street, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


HOOK THE newest floral chair seat pattern, 
“Pinwheel.” Stamped burlap, 35 cents. 
ETHEL ALLEN, RD, Westfield, Massachu- 


setts. 


HAND-LOOM weaving: Books, equipment 
and yarns. Visit the weaving studio on your 
next trip to Boston. KATE VAN CLEVE, 
14 Marshal Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. 


A BEAUTIFUL Pictorial map of New 
England, with hundreds of illustrations by 
cartographer ERNEST DUDLEY CHASE, 


Winchester, Mass., one dollar. 























> 


1000 TELUHOW PLANS. Explained, 
simple, useful, interesting. Homecrafters of 
all ages. Classified illustrated list, 10c. 
CHARLES KING, East Kingston, New 
Hampshire. 


Birds 


RAISE HIGHLY profitable Royal squabs. 
Read our helpful book. Personal, money- 
making experiences. Free. RICE, Box 325, 
Melrose, Semndhaneate, 

















FOOTBALL — Spalding Football Guides 
(1887-1937) wanted. List dates, condition, 
price. RAY BYRNE, 701 North Negley 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKS WANTED: “Magic and Husban- 
dry” by Burdick, Otseningo Publishing Com- 
pany, Binghamton, New York, 1905; 
“Weather Lord,” 2nd Edition, by Richar 
Inwards published in London by Elliott 
ee BOX 166, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, 
N. H. 


GOODSPEED’S BUYS AND SELLS old 
books, pamphlets, broadsides, maps, pictures, 
and autographs. Large or small libraries, or 
single rare volumes. Early American pictures, 
views, sports, clipper ships, historical scenes, 
Currier & Ives, etc. Historical and literary 
autographs. 42 years of fair dealing — for 
details read Yankee Bookseller by Charles 
E. Goodspeed (published by Houghton, 
Mifflin). GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, 
INC., 18 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts, 


OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAM- 
PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
ters. Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, 


Pennsylvania. 


WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND 
BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pam- 
phlets and Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAY- 
MENT. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. ED- 
WARD MORRILL & SON, 144 Kingston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


WANTED: PAMPHLETS published during 
the 1800’s containing New England murder 
trials and testimony. Perhaps your attic has 
some in hiding. Will pay one dollar for each 
usable amphlet. Write: RICHARD 
DEMPEWOLFF, 423 West 120th Street, 
New York, New York. 




















Business Opportunities 

CONFECTIONERY NEWSSTAND in 
friendly city. Excellent location. Modern 
fixtures and dance floor. Owner has other 


business. SWEET SHOP, Kiowa, Kansas. 








Books and Magazines 


FOR SALE: World Almanacs in good con- 
dition — for years of 1892, 1893, 1896, 1897, 
1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, 
1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 
1913, 1915, 1924, 1929. MRS. EDWARD 
W. HOLMES, 42 Finch Street, Rochester, 
New York. 





BE AN AUCTIONEER. A pleasant, prof- 
itable occupation. Send for free catalogue 
and how to receive Home Study Course. 
FRED REPPERT SCHOOL OF AUC- 
TIONEERING, Box 86, Decatur, Indiana. 


BARGAIN — Complete cider mill. All buyer 
needs is apples. KROMER, Armonk, 
New York. 
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Buttons 


Garden Supplies 





THE WHAT, WHEN, WHERE and HOW 
of Button Collecting. 1400-word folder. 
Experiences of an old collector, 10 cents. 
KING CORNETT, 16% North Main Street, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


50 GOOD OLD buttons, $1.00. Jewel and 
picture buttons, 25 cents up. Send for ap- 
provals. Reference, please. WALTER’S 
ANTIQUES, Brooklyn, Connecticut. 


CASH FOR an old Charm string of buttons- 
Will buy your old box or bag buttons. Good 
price for picture and story buttons. I hold 
auction of buttons monthly. Catalog free to 
collectors. Fair dealing. 100 different old 
buttons, $1.00. CLARK BROWN, Ashland, 
Massachusetts. 


CELLULOID BUTTON Collectors. We 
wish to announce that we have recently pur- 
chased 500,000 assorted celluloid A a 
size 144"". All in good condition. While they 
last, $3.00 per 100 assorted. Cash or money 
order. None sent on approval. BACK- 
* NUMBER BUTTON KING, 1006 Capitol 
Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
BUTTONS AND BUCKLES covered with 
your materials. Machine buttonholes, metal 
eyelets and hemstitching. Mail Service, 
Price list. JOHN WHITE, 41 Winter Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
INTERESTING OLD BUTTONS — Rea- 
sonably priced. Send letter with references 
for approvals to OLD TIP TOP, 237% 
Summit Street, Willimantic, Conn. 
CASH WAITING for your old Button 
Bag, Charm String, etc. Highest prices 
id for unusual buttons. GEORG 
PEIRCE, Box 124, Medford, Mass. 
ANTIQUE BUTTON CATALOGUE, 300 
Photographic Cuts. Price list of duplicates 
included. $1.00. HELEN WEGENER, 
Box 9, Tacoma, Washington. 


Dogs 


























BEAUTIFUL HOUSE PLANT, “Mother of 
Millions.” Small slip, 10c.; large plant, 25c. 
MYRTLE H. STAPLES, 82 Woodmont 


Avenue, Haverhill, Massachusetts. 





CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS! 2. each, 
acaule, pubescens, spectabile, $1.00; dozen 
acaule, $1.00 natives, our selection, 5 
varieties, $1.00. Postpaid. HENDERSON’S 
BOTANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, 


Indiana. 


CACTUS: THE BEST OFFER in the cactus 
world — 15 miniature or 8 blooming size for 
$1.00, both assortments $1.75; all different, 
labeled, culture directions. TEXAS CACTUS 
GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 














NEW — Drummond’s “Easy On— ‘Easy Off” 
Flower Pot Hangers. Just what’s needed to 
hang up that potted plant in the window. 
Fits up to 4-inch pots. Two for 25 cents 
postpaid. No stamps, please. Geranium 
lovers send name for Free catalog listing 50 
named varieties. DRUMMOND’S GERA- 
a ey GARDENS, Sidney Road, Waterville, 
aine. 


BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden — we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, growers’ prices. Free 
folder. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, K-12, 


Hanover, Massachusetts. 








COONHOUNDS. Many breeds. Untrained, 
started, or trained. Year to seven years. 
Noted for excellent hunting characteristics. 
Write for pictures, prices, terms, descrip- 
tions. LAKELAND FUR EXCHANGE, 
Salem, Michigan. 
WHITE BULL TERRIER PUPPIES. Also 
male and female, one year old. Pedigreed. 
Registered. Reasonable. TIMOTHY CRO- 
N, Bradley Avenue, Waterbury, Connect- 
icut. 


REGISTERED COLLIE STUDS. Golden. 
Son of Champion. Accept poultry. Puppies. 
CHARLES GOULD, 7. Middleton, Mas- 


sachusetts. 











Dolls 


NAOMI CLARKE’S nationally known Hill 
Billy Dolls. Made by aged mountaineers out 
of material at hand. “Grandma Scott of the 
Ozarks” hand-carved body and hickory nut 
head, $1.00. “Elmer,” $1.00. NAOMI 
CLARKE’S STUDIO, Winslow, Arkansas. 


DOLLS FROM ARKANSAS — Mountain 
village characters, real people, five-inch dolls, 
no two alike. Twenty-five cents each. Post- 
age must be included with orders amount- 
ing to less than one dollar. MARGARET 
STRAIN, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 











Fishing and Hunting 
HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete 


mping, hunting, outdoor equipment. Cata- 
ine D re. HOWE FUR COMPANY, Box Y, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 
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Indian Relics 


FIVE 3-INCH Spears, .00; gorgety ~, 00; 
hematite plummet, $2.00. H. E. ON- 
VILLE, Watseka, Illinois. 


INDIAN RELICS Cheap: catalogs, 90 
pages, 2 cents. GRUTZMACHER, Muk- 


wonago, Wisconsin. 


LARGE COLLECTION of pre- and historic 
Indian curios for sale. Six tons of Artifacts. 
R. H. MILLER, 5124 N.E. 14th Place, 
Portland, Oregon. 


TWENTY-FIVE Genuine Indian Arrow- 
heads, $1.00. Catalogue. GEORGE HOLD- 
ER, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


12 BEAUTIFUL Perfect Prehistoric arrow- 
heads, $1.00. Catalog. CADDO TRADING 
POST, Glenwood, Arkansas. 




















Miscellaneous 


RUBBER STAMPS, 3 lines, cushioned, in- 
dexed, 30 cents. Signatures, $1.50. CHAM- 
PION, 4625 Wells, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
WANTED: CURRIER and Ives print of 
“Elizabeth” — state price expected. Write 
Box WLK, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 
MILL-RUN PAPER Towels, $1.85 per 
case. Mill-run Toilet Tissue, $2.00 per case, 
f.o.b. Lowell. STATLER TEXTILE, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 











2000 SWOPS in Traders’ Bulletin. 13 cents 
mailed. Ads § cents per word. Mailing List 
of 1226 Swoppers, $1.00. Instruction course 
in Swopping, $1.00, 226 W. Lake St., Chicago, 


Illinois. 


RAISE MORE Poultry for big profit this 
year. Easily learn how others succeed. Read 
America’s leading poultry magazine. Five 
years, $1.00; one year, 25 cents. POULTRY 
TRIBUNE, Dept. C-62, Mount Morris, 


Illinois. 


GEORGE L. THOMPSON — GENEAL- 
OGIST. Specialist on old Yankee Families. 
Five-forty North Main, Randolph, Massa- 


chusetts. 











D. C. MOTORS — Immediate Shipment — 
Not new but good running condition. (1) 
Janette DC Type D16 — 115 volts — W’D’G 
Comp. H. P. 1/6, Amps. 1.9, Speed 4750—No. 
161248. (2) DC Model 31645. Type SD 
Franc 1250. V. 115, Amp. 1.6, H. P. 1/6, 
Speed 1725. Wd. Comp. Gen. El. (3) Janette 
DC Type D16 (As above) Speed 1750. $8.00 
each F. O. B. Keene, N. H. Address BOX 
RBM, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 





WANTED: SILVER RAT-TAIL SPOONS. 
State condition and price expected. RALPH 
W. CRANE, 50 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, 


Connecticut. 





LOTS OF THINGS for sale and many 
swop. Come and see them. SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, on Route 9, Barrington, New Hamp- 


shire, 





HOOKED RUGS. Any size or pattern made 
on order. Wool or yarn. All hand work. 
MRS. DANA ROWE, 5 Rowe Street, Stone- 
ham, Massachusetts. 


SONG POEMS WANTED immediately. 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 715 


Beacon Building, Boston, Massachusetts. 


WINIFRED L. GOSS, Genealogist. Mem- 
ber New England Genealogical and His- 
torical Society, New Hampshire Historical 
Society, American Institute of Genealogy. 
Dover, New Hampshire. 


WANT CATTLE or horses in exchange for 
threshing machine, windmill, piano or what? 
MRS. BERTHA HAYES, Barrington, New 
Hampshire. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for gold and 
plated, broken and discarded jewelry, watches 
spectacles, gold teeth, etc. B. LOWE, Box 
525, Chicago, Illinois. 


WANTED: TINTYPES, cylinder records, 
old photographs, newspapers, calf-bound 
books, pamphlets. Cash paid. Write descrip- 
tion. E. LALLY, State Farm, Massachusetts. 


BEAUTIFUL GUITARS, $6.00. (Spanish 
or Hawaiian.) PASCO, 11444C Michigan, 
Chicago, Illinois. 























Photography 


EXTRA PRINT tinted, framed, each roll 
developed and 8 prints, 25 cents. Reprint 
3 cents. ARTLINE PHOTO, Dept. Y, 507 


Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


18 SPARKLING LIFETIME PRINTS, 3 
Hollywood Enlargement coupon (Ivory 
frames free) each roll, 25c. Finished 3 hours. 
21 reprints, 25c.; 100, $1.00. OVERNIGHT 
STUDIO, 50 Dempster, Albany, Wisconsin. 











NEED MONEY? Try contesting. Author 
will ghostwrite your entries. FRANKEL. 
3623 Dickens, Chicago, Illinois. 


11” x14" PROFESSIONAL Enlargement 
50c. TURNER PHOTOS, Box 1893, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Postcards 





U. S. STATE CAPITOLS — Set 75 cents 
(Plus 6 cents Postage). SWITZER CARD 
SERVICE, Y. M., Watertown, Massachu- 


setts. 








Printing Presses 


USED PRINTING Presses, type. Lists 3 
cents. TURNBAUGH SERVICE, Loys- 


ville, Pennsylvania. 








Real Estate 


CAMP ON lake at Lake Winnepesaukee, 
New Hampshire, 475-foot front by 350 feet 
deep. 26-foot motor boat, 50 h.p.; canoe, 
row boat, all.in excellent condition, 2-slip 
boat house, main house and two guest cot- 
tages. Electric light power plant, Kohler 
1500 watt. Hot and cold running water and 
bathroom. Completely equipped with every- 
thing. Can be separated into individual 
properties for income. Will sell or swop. 
Want farm in New Jersey. A. J. WAL- 
SCHEID, M.D., 400 38th Street, Union 
City, New Jersey. 


ATTRACTIVE SUMMER Bungalow. Mod- 
ern improvements. $850. MRS. LOUISE 
LABELLA, East Northfield, Massachusetts. 


FARMS! Catalog 1290 bargains, Wisconsin 
to Maine and South to Florida mailed free. 
STROUT REALTY, 810-AP Old South 
Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts. For Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington catalog write 
STROUT REALTY, 453-AP South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, California. 











Special Services 





WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old 
story, but you'll never be satisfied until you 
have your own ARTESIAN WELL right 
in your own home. I dig ’em. Highest 
references. BURTON A. WILLARD, 
Dublin, N. H. 


MANUFACTURER: If your advertising 
exceeds $500.00 annually you need a Yankee 
advertising agency. No Extra Cost. POST 
AND JOHNSON, Inc., Hartford, Con- 


necticut. 








Stamps and Coins 





WE BUY LINCOLN and Indian Pennies 
and pay up to $5.00 each. Other Old Coins 
$5.00 to $3500.00 each. Send 10 cents today for 
1941 catalogue of prices we pay for all wanted 
U. S. Coins, DEPT. 6, Transportation Build- 
ing, Chicago, Illinois. 


FIFTY DIFFERENT STAMPS free, 
when requesting approvals. Department Y, 
GROVE STAMP COMPANY, Box 51, 
Station O, New York, New York. 


NEWFOUNDLAND — Want lists filled. 
Coronation mint set, 8c. ~ diff. 15c. With 
approvals. WAGHORN, 33 Kenmore Road, 
Belmont, Mass. 


SPECIAL OFFER to 1 ig ng applicants. 
R. B. SAUNDERS, R. 5, Box 46, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


FROM OLD CHICAGO — Real old U. S. 
stamps, issues 1861-1903 only, 50 different, 
$1.00; 75 different, $2.00. H. S. STORRS, 
1710 West 99th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

















BEAUTIFULLY RESTORED old Vermont 
Village home, State Highway, excellent loca- 
tion for Tea Room. 12 rooms, antique pine 
panelling, 2 modern baths, furnace, aren 5 
90 acres, $8200, terms. BOX RE 4 , c/o 
YANKEE, Dublin, New Hampshire. 


FARMS, SUMMER HOMES, Town 
Houses, undeveloped land. Correspondence 
solicited. DORR ALLEN, Brattleboro, 


Vermont. 


GENUINE ANTIQUE 8-room cottage. 
Fireplaces, wainscotting, panelling. Price low. 
Twenty miles south of Boston, one from vil- 
lage. No improvements. GEORGE L. 
THOMPSON, Randolph, Massachusetts. 











FOR SALE: Two-car garage apartment, 
Gulfport (St. Petersburg), Florida. 2 blocks 
from beach or street car. Large living room 
with fireplace and built-in bed; glassed porch, 
kitchen, bath, dressing room. Partly fur- 
GE "Only $1750 cash. Write F. ALLENE 

ER, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 


CAMP AND ACREAGE on beautiful hill 
near New London, Connecticut. Near fish- 
ing, boating, bathing. Secluded. Convenient. 
Builder’s opportunity. Easy terms. MRS. 
C. S. HARDWICK, 255 Montauk Avenue, 


New London, Connecticut. 


AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS — our 
specialty. Daily commuting New York City. 
THOMAS C. GRIMES OFFICE, Village 
Green, Bedford Village, New York. 











Ship Models 


SHIP MODELS for your bookcase. 
Authentic and carefully built models. Write 
for additional information. ROBERT 
BODENSTEN, Staatsburg, New York. 





EXCHANGE Your duplicate stamps, match 
covers, etc., with collectors everywhere. List, 
swappers, dime. (Mention hobby.) SERVICE, 
Box 2166, Denver, Colorado. 


I MAY HAVE just the scarce U. S. coins you 
want. Send me list. “Meet me by mail.” 
WILLIAM H. KENWORTHY, Waterville, 
Maine. 








Stationery and Bookplates 





POPULAR HOLIDAY STATIONERY — 
For ladies and gentlemen, $1.00. Interesting 
samples — stamp! HONESTY PRESS, Put- 
ney, Vermont. 


YOUR NAME PRINTED on 100 match 
books for $1.00 postpaid. BACON OTTO 
PRESS, Westborough, Massachusetts. 


MIMEOGRAPHING — 500 8% x 11, $2.00. 
Excellent workmanship. LEM’S, 5710 
Stanton, Detroit, Michigan. 








CAROLINE ABBEY returns, offering her 
novelty Barley-sugar lollypops in many 
animal and toy shapes; also fruity flavors, 
chocolate and butterscotch. 2 doz., $1.00 
postpaid. 20 Theresa Avenue, Medford, 
Massachusetts. 








PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 
125 envelopes, $1.00; 1000 6% envelopes, 
$3.00; 1000 business cards, $2.00. Samples. 
EXCELSIOR PRESS, Shelburne, Vermont. 


COLORED BUSINESS CARDS $2.00 per 
1,000 postpaid. Four distinctive colors, 
Samples. R Y. AMMIDOWN, 1410 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Arlington, Mass. 








Things to Eat 





CARAMELS FROM the Country having a 
soft unusual texture and distinct flavor. 
Caramels blended with butter and country 
cream. Assortment of ten varieties, weighing 
1 Ib. 5 oz. net (if you like nuts, say so), sent 
postpaid in U.S.A. for $1.00. ‘BYANCE 
CANDIES, RR 2, Wilton, New Hampohire. 


NEW CROP Shellbark Kernels. 1 Ib., 85 
cents; 2 Ib., $1.65; 5 Ib., $3.85. Also Black 
Walnut Meats: 1 lb., 80 cents; 2 Ib., $1.55; 
5 Ib., $3.75. Prepaid. -R. L. HARMAN, 


Dillsburg, Pennsylvania. 


GEORGIA PAPER Shell Pecans, large fancy 
blend — 10 Ibs., $2.50. Express prepaid. 
WHIPPOORWILL PLANTATION, Val- 


dosta, Georgia. 


COFFEE, 3 LBS., $1.00. Colombian and 
Bagota blend. High-grade Tea, 14 lbs., $1.00. 
Orange Pekoe, Ceylon, etc. CARGO SALES, 
829 Broad ‘Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


TRY MY DELICIOUS homemade Fruit 
Cakes for your Holiday Dinners. Only $1.10 
per pound, postage paid to and including 
third zone. Order early froom MRS. BERT 
PRATT, Lyon Brook Farm, Norwich, New 
York. 

NEW CROP clover honey. 24 boxes fancy 
comb, $3.50. 60 pounds extracted, $3.90. 
WALTER A. WOOD, Naples, New York. 
WANTED: PECK, perhaps two, 1941 shell- 
bark nuts delivered. WILLIAM U. SWAN, 


118 Richmond Street, Dorcheste:, Massachu- 
setts. 























Where to Stay 
SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO. Joyous au- 


tumn weather. Warm sunny desert days. 
Good cow ponies. Best of food. M Casa at 
the foot of the Sacramento Mountains is very 
comfortable. Write: OSBORNE WOOD, 
Ia Luz, New Mexico. 

MASSACHUSETTS YANKEE extends wel- 
come to her attractive Florida guesthouse 
facing Lake Lucerne. Furnace heat, spacious 
living rooms, porches, reasonable rates. 109 
LUCERNE CIRCLE, Orlando, Florida. 
WANTED: SEVERAL intelligently inclined 
boarders for small White Mountain farm- 
house. Rates $17 a week. Write Box NHS, 
c/o YANKEE, Dublin, New Hampshire. 


WANTED: BOARDERS, on modern 
country home, near town. $8 week in ad- 
vance. MRS. FRANK JOHNSON, Louisa, 
Virginia. Phone 31. 

GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a 
vacation. Open all year. Excellent food. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MAPLE SUGAR CURED COB SMOKED 
BREAKFAST BACON 























Hes zestful smoky flavor, mild cure, well mixed — 5-Ib, 
strip sent charges prepaid, $2.00. Third zone. 


HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond Vermont 


The OLD FARMER'S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 


FOR SALE: Old Farmer’s Almanacs for 
1799, 1797, 1815, 1816, 1818, 1821, 1823, 
1824, 1839. Box 12A. 

FOR SALE: Old Farmer’s Almanacs for 
1806, 1816, 1817, 1827, and for 1841-1864 in- 
clusive. Box 14A. 

FOR SALE: Old Farmer’s Almanacs for 
1806, 1808, 1809, 1810, 1816, and 1820 to 
1894, inclusive. Some later also. Write Box 
13A, 














(Continued on Page 40) 
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“Coming to the Point” by Wm. Mount 


YANKEE nor 





minimum 25c. 



















Courtesy Hartley 


THE ORIGINAL YANKEE 
Sweppers’ Columns 


ponsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. 
Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll be surprised at the fun 


he rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 


the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 











you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to the key number oe 





Camp on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H., 
475 foot front, by 350 ft. deep; 26 ft. motor 
boat, 50 h.p.; canoe, row boat, all in excellent 
condition. Two-slip boat house; main house 
and two guest cottages; electric light power 
plant, Kohler 1500 watt, hot and cold run- 
ning water and bathroom. Completely 
equipped with everything. Can be separated 
into individual properties for income. Will 
swop for a farm in New Jersey. N500. 


<A Ne a ene a 





Winter is coming, and you will enjoy wear- 
ing my red corduroy bathrobe, size 16-18. In 
good condition. What’ll you swop? N504. 

Want a pair of eagle eyes? To swop: 
Taxidermy course; 75 pairs of glass eyes; 
mounted birds and animals; violin; radios; 
camera; dry shaver; typewriter; microscope. 
N50S. 








Cripple needs cheap car — Midget, Willys 
—anything! N506. 





I want two bushels of freshly picked spruce 
cones in trade for a boy’s blue plaid mackinaw 
in good condition, size 16. N501. 





You won’t have to let in the iceman in your 
negligee when you have this: a huge Eddy 
refrigerator, slate shelves, back door to ice- 
compartment can be opened from October 
to April and no ice necessary. Suitable for 
florist or grocer or someone keeping boarders. 
I need a new electric mixer for my kitchen. 


N502 





I am on the hunt for an outstanding, 
genuine old Colonial design wall-clock, with 
works in good order or without works; also 
after-dinner cups and saucers in sets of three 
only; or pictures, books and other data on 
covered timber bridges; or old cook books. 
Will swop beautiful new all-wool, hand- 
woven couch throw, blanket, lovely shawl or 
smaller pieces; almost new hot-water car 
heater; Esquires, National Geographics, Travel 
magazines or fancy gladiolus bulbs after dig- 
ging time. NS5O3. 
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Mud season is coming. One pair of hip 
tubber boots, size 10, prime condition, to 
swop for — what have you? N507. 

Wanted: A good canoe. Will swop you 
good chickens for one. Chickens today are 
money makers but I need that canoe. N508. 

WANT PRINTING. Send samples; I’ll send 
large list. N509. 

I have ladies’ antique, silver, key-winding 
watch; 2 hand-made maple chairs, over 100 
years old; also Easy washing machine in good 
condition. Will swop for new yarn, drapery 
material or what have you. N510. 


I want very much some of those Currier & 
Ives prints that may be hanging in your 
kitchen or attic. I have to swop a fine 9- 
volume set of James Whitcomb Riley’s poems 
and “Life and Times of Frederick Douglas,” 
published in 1865. NS511. 

You can print broadsides, I want to shoot 
afew. I havea small job printing press, hand- 
operated to swop for 12 gauge shotgun, .30 
cal. (or larger) rifle or muzzle loader in good 
shooting condition. N512. 

















In these days of mental strain it would be 
nice to exchange letters with someone over 
thirty-five who is interested in church work, 
reading, gardening, hobby-collecting and 
especially old buttons. N513. 





Will swop a 1927 Star sedan, used very 
little, for what have you? NS514. 





You can have the lights on Main Street, 
give me the milk pail’s gurgle. Small bunga- 
low, electric lights, excellent spring water, 
1 acre of land in small New Hampshire town 
to swop for a small farm in good condition — 
anywhere, in any state. N515. 


Will swop size 6, C. C. & M. hockey skates 
as good as new, and a Spaulding racquet and 
press in perfect repair (you don’t have to use 
them both at once) for women’s snowshoes. 
NS516. 

I have a_ Winchester Super Speed .32 
Special rifle, 5-shot lever action, semi-octagon 
barrel, in good condition, with box of shells, 
to swop for a good target pistol or gasoline 
engine. N517. 


GOOD; out-grown clothes, all kinds, for girl 
14 or 15. Fine winter coat for girl or small 
woman. Some antiques. Will swop for 
hooked or braided rugs, maple syrup, good 
jewelry, fur coat, or ——? N518. 














Have house plants: some cactus and succu- 
lents. Want premium coupons, stamps, 
hobby goods or offers. N519. 


Lonely soldier would like to get some 
Christmas cards. , 








Have any of you good Yankee needle- 
women some old Delineator magazines, 1904 
or 1905? I’ll swop a fine pen and ink drawing 
of the arrival of a new baby on a New Eng- 
land farm, for a dozen or so. N521. 





Want phonograph records; also a phono- 
graph, old Edison phonograph, telescope, 
microscope. Have many small furnishings: 
mirrors, glassware, linens, antiques, stamps, 
buttons, coins. N522. 





Will swop for classical records: 200 spools 
of A sewing silk, assorted and used more or 
less, but good. 75 new packages of needles 
assorted sizes. N524. 





Do you ever wish very much? I wish I had 
some lovely old silver tea service, old blue 
plates and coin silver spoons. Maybe you 
wish you had some Masonic rings, a watch 
in a leather case, Venetian blinds and silk 
material for blouses. Let’s swop wishes. 
N525 


I have: Roadstand, 17 by 18 ft., 3 rooms, 
with electric lights, on 2 acres of land; also 
two 10’ x 10’ poultry houses, located on Route 
126, 25 miles from Boston. Roadstand can 
be made suitable to live in or for business. 
Ideal location for poultry farm, within half 
mile of post office, schools, stores, bus, good 
restaurant, etc. Will swop for apple orchard 
or orchard farm anywhere or place in Florida, 
or what have you? N526. 

Will swop cotton, silk patchwork pieces, 
woolens, for rugs, or large spruce and pine 
cones. 0505. 











SEND YOUR “SWOPS” — or ask that 
that they be sent to you — by speedy, 
economical Railway Express. Careful 
handling. Pickup and delivery at no 
extra charge within our regular vehicle 
limits in all cities and principal towns. 


Phone. N523. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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SWOPS FOR CASH 








I have a Hamilton Beach Home Motor, 
fine for a sewing machine or other household 
uses. I’ll swop mine for a reasonable amount 
of cash, because I’ve just bought an electric 
sewing machine. Nc500 





Your cash could not buy a lovelier wrap; 
double Paisley shawl, 334 yds. by 13 yds., in 
perfect condition, to swop for cash. Nc50Ol. 


Who wants my modern summer bungalow 
in beautiful East Northfield, Mass., at the 
sacrifice price of $750? Nc502. 


I will buy any used boat goods suitable for 
small boats. Nc503. 


Uncle Sam’s corn, callus, wart remover. 
Simple as court plaster. Relieves soreness 
almost immediately. 10 cents and stamp. 
Nc504. 














Recapture the joys of yesterday. Black 
walnuts and butternut meats. Three pounds 
for $2.25. All one kind or assorted. Oc504. 


SWOPPERS’ PARTY NOTES 
‘ | OOKING to the past — Mrs. 
= i L. H. Wistrand of Lemoyne, 

5 e= Sj Pa., tells us of a Swoppers’ 
SS) Party she had on her lawn 
chis past September pronounced the 
““jolliest our Anagram Club ever en- 
joyed."" See — you didn’t believe us, 
did you, when we said these parties 
really are fun? 

Now, Miss G. Donnelly of Phila- 
delphia is inquiring about one for a 
church group of ladies; and Inez Eld- 
ridge of Worcester has in mind a plan 
for her church’s next March entertain- 
ment. Incidentally, Miss Eldridge tells 
us the North Adams Transcript is either 
all out of the writeup they had of the 
Williamstown affair we mentioned a 
while back . . . or else they won't part 
with it. So, in the future save your 
postage and theirs by getting along 
without that estimable literature on 
the subject. 

And whoopsedaisy, here’s the Al- 
liance Branch of the New Dorcas So- 
ciety of the Unitarian Church at Marble- 
head apparently all set to go according 
to Leonora T. Paine . . . on December 
9th next. We'd like to be in on that 
one. There's quite a few things in 
Marblehead worth swopping for. . . 
including a few feet of the Neck. Bar- 
bara LaFage of Oakville, Conn., thinks 
maybe there's a chance to add to the 
building fund for a Community Hall 
in her home town by a party. Have 
seen it done. . . even went to one in 
just such a place after it had been built. 
Mrs. Philip Curtis of West Brookville, 
Maine, states her local Farm Bureau 
project (hot lunches for school) needs a 
lift. Now there’s a party right after 
our own heart... bet those lunches 
would bring real money on Park 
Avenue, New York City, too. In 








Haverhill, Mass., the Grace Church 
Brotherhood, Mr. Leon Prescott, Presi- 
dent, asks for one hundred reprints of 
the Swoppers’ Columns, so something's 
going on over there too and it’s not 
Hannah Dustin scalping the Indians 
either. 

Mildred Burtt of Kittery, Maine, is 
last on the list this month . . . that is 
the list of those who come right out 
and tell us what’s going on. And in her 
case it’s the Parent-Teacher’s Associa- 
tion that will benefit. Bet just now 
some of the kids would just as soon 
swop teachers . . . and vice versa. 

Now for the “‘bashfuls’’.. . I'll 
name them . . . and then you can figure 
what's up if you live in their town. . . 
Selma Plotnick of Springdale, Conn.; 
Edward Arnold of Torrington, Conn.; 
Janet McGill of Hicksville, New York; 
Mrs. Percy Cutter of Fitchburg, Mass. 
The last named wants to know if the 
atticles to be swopped should be 
wrapped in packages. The answer to 
that one is optional. Eventually, of 
course, swoppers do get tired of buy- 
ing pigs in pokes, so they'll insist you 
open up. One night we saw a gent 
struggling with a rubber plant under 
wraps and we figured we'd take a 
chance on ours being in the nude — 
flea-bitten or not. She also asks if a 
master of ceremonies is necessary or “‘is 
it one big hubbub of every man for him- 
self."" Good question. We'd say if 
you can corral some jolly soul to sort 
of direct things and call attention to 
swops completed, as they are com- 
pleted . . . to valuable swops still wait- 
ing for takers... and in general get 
the grand march going . . . and tend to 
the auctioning off of what's left after 
the swopping’s over... you'll have 
more fun. But again we'd also add that 
a poor m.c. is probably worse than 
having none at all. So there you are. 

To continue . . . Mrs. George Little- 
field of Reading, Mass.; M. Helen 
Houser of Allentown, Pa.; Mrs. C. R. 
MacBride of Arlington, N. J.; Mrs. E. 
W. Johnson of Fair Haven, Vermont; 
John Daniels of Wallingford, Conn.; 
Mabel Richards of Mount Dora, Fla.; 
Alice Smith of Springfield, Mass.; and 
Mrs. Eliza Wade, Greenfield, Mass. 

Now all told that’s quite a collection 
of fun makers for the serious times. 
Multiply each one by the hundred of so 
that will be in on each party and that 
makes quite a lot of laughs. Well, come 
on you... who said you had to sulk 
just because we're having all the fun? 
All you got.to do is think up somebody 
or some organization in your town that 





needs money (and gee that'll be awful 
hard to do!) and then send us a three- 
cent stamp with return envelope all 
addressed to yourself...and then 
you'll be one of us, too. Try it and see. 
No obligations of any kind, of course. 





When the Ducks Got Drunk 
by Nellie S$. Richardson 


Old Crispy Matthews was always makin’ rum, 
“*As good or even better than the rest, by gum.” 


And one time it was ruined by a little prancing 
skunk, 


And one time it was ruined when the ducks got 
drunk, 


He left it in the basement and hurried off to town, 

Forgettin’ all about it in his talk to Joey Brown. 

The ducks went in and found it — I couldn’t make 
em stop, 

And soon there wasn’t any, not a gol durned drop! 


Then you should have seen ‘em swagger, you 
should have seen ‘em run — 

A-chasin’ of each other in the brilin’ hot sun, 

And jabberin’ to cach other, and a great white 
pair 

Laid down and went to sleepin’ with their feet in 
the air. 


When old Crispy got back home, he hollered out 
to me, 


“Joshua, where's that whiskey, I made and left?" 
sez he. 

He was hot and tired and thirsty and dyin’ for a 
sup — 

I said the ducks had found it and had drunk it all 
up. 


I told him all about it, but he hollered out to me, 

**You go and git that whiskey. You go and git it, 
sec?” 

I said — “I'll bet you money they are sleepin’ 
sound as death; 


Why, you can tell they drinked it. Just go and 
smell their breath.” 


Well, Crispy never cottoned to the truthful tale I 


told, 

But held the thing agin me till him and me was 
old, — 

Of how I spilled the whiskey and laid it on the 
ducks. 

AS IF I'D SPILL GOOD WHISKEY! Fiddlesticks 
and shucks! 





(Continued from Page 18) 


of a bank hollow beneath their feet and 
the sound of clinking when they 
stamped. Before they returned to make 
good their supposed discovery, how- 
ever, a forest fire swept through the 
region and the wild ravine, changing 
all landmarks. 

One of the pair of hunters still lives 
and firmly believes that somewhere 
within easy distance of Moneymaker'’s 
frowning cliff and gaping caverns lies 
the counterfeiters’ hoard of silver. 


Maybe it's worth a try: 
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This Sign 


was found framed in an old country store, recently"'torn down in Derry Village, 
N. H. We don’t know how literally the patrons of that grand New England in- 
stitution, the cracker barrel, took the admonition — but the old sign at least was 
respected — for it hung there till age had all but rotted the frame. And speaking 
of signs and admonitions, here’s an early advertisement of Civil War vintage in- 
serted by a local hotel proprietor — near Mason, N. H., we believe: 


WANTED — two or three boarders of a decent stripe, such as go to bed at nine o'clock 
without a pipe or cigar in their mouth. I wish them to rise in time to wash their faces and 
comb their heads before breakfast. When they put on their boots, to draw down their pants 
over them and not have them rumpled about their knees which is a sure sign of a rowdy. 
When they sit down to rest or warm by the fire, not to put their feet on the mantel-piece or 
bureau, nor spit in the bread-tray. And to pay their board weekly, monthly, or quarterly — 
as may be agreed upon— with a smile upon their faces, and they will find me as pleasant 


as a coon in a cornfield. OLD MCCALLIA. 





Blood Test The Original 5 and 10 


After fifty years of happy matrimony it seems is in Connecticut. The Five- 

; mile River in Fairfield county and the 

Zeke fell down the cellar stairs and left Tenmile River in Litchfield county — 

Martha to unconsolable widowhood. to which may be added the Twenty- 
In the dark days that followed the fivemile Stream in Maine. 

tragedy she sobbed out her poor old 


heart on many a neighborly shoulder. sues Spee 


wasn't always free despite contem- 


Then suddenly one day — grief spent 
for the moment — she straightened as 
if caught in a misdemeanor. Fretfully 
she brushed away the tears, exclaiming 
with a toss of her head: *‘Well, I dunno 
why I sh'd feel so bad —he wa'n't the 


”? 


least mite o° blood relation! 
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porary belief to the contrary. One 
Thomas Dexter, for declaring the 
government of Massachusetts was ‘‘cap- 
tious’’ that ‘‘it will bring all to naught; 
the best of them was but an atturney”’ 
not only was disfranchised but was 
fined forty pounds also and put in the 
stocks. 





Lawyers Are More Favored 
Nowadays 


than they once were in New England, 
one sage observation in Massachusetts 
one hundred and fifty years ago shows: 
““We have no lawyers in our town and 
we do well enough without.’’ In 17th 
century Connecticut, lawyers were 
legislated against in company with 
drunkards, and keepers of disorderly 
houses. In Rhode Island, lawyers were 
barred from election as members of the 
House of Deputies. Not until 1754 was 
a lawyer named as Chief Justice of New 
Hampshire. Prior to that time the 
high office invariably was held by a 
layman. Connecticut in 1726 limited 
the number of lawyers in the Nutmeg 
colony to eleven. 


Only Cartoonist Responsible 
for a National Holiday 


Al Capp, parent of Li’] Abner and 
Daisy Mae, created Sadie Hawkins’ 
Day in November, "37, when socially 
repressed girls can date the men of their 
dreams. Ten colleges celebrated the 
holiday the first year, four hundred 
staged Sadie Hawkins’ Day this fall. 
Capp, who once had to borrow a dollar 
a day from his landlady to keep going, 
now pays an income tax (all from comic 
strips) big enough to keep several 
landladies in clover. Born in New 
Haven, Capp, now thirty-two, was 
educated in Bridgeport, studied short 
story writing at Harvard Summer 
School, summers in New Hampshire, 
has a studio in Boston. His fan mail, 
which is tremendous, is mostly from 
girls. 
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THE TRADING POST 











is free of charge only to subseribers to YANKEE. 
la touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

stop the ad. One six line ad per month 

two months are automatically dropped. 





YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


column to state your wants or needs. WANKEE r= no responsibility. a ‘that P placing jobbers 


if you want a job job ive, use this 


job—or the position has been filled, so we can 
a" in which no change of copy has been made for 








CAPABLE WOMAN wanted as_ companion-helper 
with nursing experience for middle-aged woman 
Pleasant surroundings. State ability and wages ex- 


pected. JNS500 


WANTED, competent cook-general by two adults in 
country home 8 miles from Hartford, Conn. Intelligent 
approach required. References exchanged. Private 
service apartment. Mother and child, two young 
women, couple, gemention available. Ability to drive 
car required. JNS5O1 

NEW ENGLAND YANKEE, American Protestant, 
interested in hobbies of music and books would like 
suggestions for further interest from those interested 


in same hobbies. JN502 











I WANT to be of service to you. Let me help you plan 
a fun chart, increase your income, make yourself some 
jolly adventures. Do you need a home, a helper, a 
friend? I don’t know all the answers but I’ll try to 
find out. My files bulge with all kinds of information, 
solutions to problems, ideas naplration. Ask for cir- 
cular and special offer. JN503 


HANDMADE, INEXPENSIVE gifts wanted to sell 
to gift shops. Aiso spare time workers needing home 
employment to paint wood novelties Write at once 
giving description of any useful article you can make. 
JNSO4. 








NEW YORK STATE teacher would give light serv- 
ices as companion, secretary or housekeeper — has 
hobbies and interests in books and music and motoring. 


JNS505 


YOUNG EX-BOSTONIANS, newly settled on large 
farm in Meredith, N. H., would like to let suite of 
oe room, bedroom and bath, partly or fully fur- 
nished. Hot air furnace and heatilator fireplaces. 
Meals with family. Comfortably but tastefully re- 
modeled Colonial farmhouse, 8 pales from Meredith 
village. Reasonable rates. JN50¢ 


HOMESICK NEW ENGLAND woman would like 
position as household helper in adult family or lone 
woman, where I can have Dachshund dog with me. 
sauetry or shore. Fond of animals. Licensed driver. 


JNS50O7. 


A CAPABLE Massachusetts lady desires some literary 
work to do at home. am a graduate of Columbia 
i My experiences have included that of a 
teacher o history, a librarian, social worker, writer on 
art pt education, and a salaried church worker. 


JNS5O 
ATTRACTIVE, WELL-EDUCATED middle-aged 


woman desires position as traveling companion or 
housekeeper in small modern home, with lad ee win- 
ter. Excellent health. Can drive car. JNS 


SALESMAN: 44, former Yankee, now back in God’s 
country, resides central New England, seeks selling 
position in New England. Last position 10% years 
with Oil Company in New Jersey. Has eee 
and ambition, and is ready for work. JN51 

















COUNTRY GIRL, student in Art School, Boston, 
wants work to help defray expenses. Of Polish parent- 
age JNS11 

YOUNG BL SINE ‘SS M AN, Christian, educated, 37 
years old, married, with 15 years’ thorough business 
experience and training, including office routine and 
selling, desires locate in New England, but needs 
position. 5 years with present connection. References 
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SUMMER IS OVER, net Vermont Bridle Trails offer 
their greatest be auty ne njoy a wood-stove heated 
room and good me als at "$20 a week in beautiful riding 
country. Riding 75 cents an n ho ur JNS513 


WANTED — pupils to whom I can teach weaving 
Also need orders for hand-loomed weaving Ex- 
perienced in weaving yardage State remuneration 
by yard. Vermonter. JNS514 





WOULD LIKE to board an elderly person wanting a 
real home in my pleasant country home in Connecticut, 

60 miles from New York, two in family. Reasonable 
price Write for full particulars, stating age, etc 
NS15. 


A HOME AW AY Pron Home for discriminating 
New England business men and, or, business couples 
in New York — reasonable rates. JN516 








FOR YEARS I have worked for some of the most 
exacting editors, public utility and railroad magnates, 
manufacturers, industrial and marketing committees 
getting what they wanted to know, and they made 
money out of it. I have retired from that grind, but 
would like special assignments just to pave poaaing 
to do, and will not charge a fortune. JNS 


NOT REDU CE! Di to bensery, but self-respect demands 
purpose for living. Intellectual Protestant woman, 50, 
1941 graduate Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., com- 
petent, «humorous, but no trifler. Diversified ex- 
perience, eager and qualified to learn new work. Must 
be real job. Only detailed answers investigated. 


JNS18. 
I WANT to go back to Maine! Dartmouth and busi* 


ness school grad, 37, experience in production work 
and supervision, also broad training in merchandising 
and store management. Adaptable, capable of assum- 
ing responsibility, sales personality. Is there a Maine 
organization that will swop an opportunity for a per- 
manent future in exchange for honest effort? JN519. 














CAN a proofreader change her spots and do a little 
first-class editing? For Boston readers only: a 
proofreader change her spots and do a little first-class 
editing? If so, where, when, and how much? 520. 





IS THERE a good Yankee cook who would like to do 
goers housework for editor’s family in suburb of 
New York this winter, or permanently? No laundry. 
School children. Good pay. JNS521. 


YOUNG MOTHER of three, can’t get a job because 


there ARE three, yet, like everyone else, can use some 


extra money 80 send her your orders for hand- 
hooked chair seats or footstool covers (only one dollar 
post-paid) or hand-knitted mittens made with your 
odds and ends of wool for 50 cents, or with my wool for 
a dollar §22 


COMPANION TO LADY, generally helpful, relined, 
not servant type, seeks such a position in the South 
for winter Very capable JN523 

WANTED a Protestant cook and general house- 
keeper for a family that takes paying guests. A very 
comfortable home is afforded such a person, and all 
modern equipment JN524 

LET ME help you attain health, happiness and plenty. 
Details upon request NS 


HEAR YE, YANKEES - Ta like a job allowing all 


Yankee readers to own one of my own designed 
gay, little peasant money purses (Yankee Diddles, I 
call them) They’re handy, and make grand gifts 
and remembrances Just put a thin dime and 3-cent 
stamp in an envelope and you'll never regret it. Name 
your hobby or personal interest, and I'll design one 
personally for you with your name on it for a quarter. 
JN526 
HAVE MATERIAL for a Yankee historical novel 
u put it in order and supply the fiction. Chance for 
a best seller if you qualify JN5$27 
FAMILY OF THREE needs mother’s helper, or 
woman, for hor r r Bostor No heavy work, and 





, , ; IN528 
EDUCATED YANKEE of ability secks winter 
position as housemother or similar work in boys’ or 
girls’ school or college. N preferred. Wide ex- 
perience with youth of all ages. Highest references. 
J$500 &. 
THE HOME being broken up, an intelligent, cheer- 
ful, All-American middle-aged lady desires position 
as housekeeper. Good cook, a real homemaker, with 
pleasing perso »nality Interested in all | activities $501. 








I WANT the job of being your friend My files contain 
information, solutions to problems, ideas, inspiration, 
which may fill almost any need. Let me try to rehabili- 
tate your life, find you a summer home, plan you a fun 
chart, some jolly adventures or what have you? I don’t 
know all the answers of course, but what you need to 
know, I'll try to find out. Write full details. Special 
offer. JS502 

OPPORTUNITY for a YANKEE youngster 20 or 
over, to learn a business which will still be prosperous 
after the boom collapses. Requires here work and the 
ambition to start at the bottom. JS 


CONVENIENT QU JARTERS = —— home 
offered a refined middle-aged woman who will cook 
and do general work for a family and paying guests. 
JS504. 

CAPABLE, responsible woman wanted to take com- 
plete charge of modern 6-room house. Must be well- 
recommended. Plain cooking for two adults and one 
child. Excellent home, own room and bath, American 
family, rural Connecticut home 35 miles from N. Y. 
$40 month to start. All working conveniences, and 
no heavy gupdry. A permanent home to the right 
Person 1850 


WE WANT Christian guests s until! November. You 
will like the comfortable beds, excellent meals, and 
YANKEE hospitality, of our lodge and cabins. 
Country life, with all modern conveniences, beckons 
you to our beautiful lakeshore location. Our moderate 
rates, $18 to $20.00 weekly, mean your dollars will 
go further along the road of many restful, healthy, 
happy vacation days. JS506 


WANTED: by a practical nurse, position taking 
care of elderly person; housekeeper-companion to one 
person; hostess work, charge of gift shop, or any respon- 
sible position. Free to travel JS507. 


GIRL OR WOMAN wanted to help with “housework 
in doctor's family in puree of Worcester. $30.00 a 
month to start _J$508 


WHAT EDU CATED, Capable couple who have had 
good home of own and therefore can identify them- 
selves with work of employer, would be interested 
in an unusual year-round household position on 4 
farm with professional couple? Wife must be good 
cook, husband do light chores. Security, con enial 
surroundin ocean breezes, country quiet; $75: 
month. 48309 


PRACTICAL NURSE, middle-aged, wants position 
as working companion to elderly couple or one alone. 
Near Springfield, Mass., or country preferred. JS510. 


REFINED, CAPABLE woman wishes position as 
companion- helper i in home. Nursing experience, grad- 
wate masseuse. Right environment more important 
than amount of salary. JS511. 


HOUSEKEEPING POSITION wanted in one adult 
or motherless home if children well behaved. Small, 
congenial home, light duties and plain cooking Fn 
ferred to high wages. Full management, with privilege 
of pursuing hobby which interests me greatly. Please 
write fully. JS51 312. 


WIDOW, 36 years old, experienced with children, 
wishes position taking full charge of abnormal, sub- 
normal, chil Absolutely efficient, well-educated, 
driver’s license for 18 years. Good American Christian 
with excellent references. Expert traveler, willing to 
go anywhere in or out of 7 States. Would consider 
governess position. J 















































THE TRADING POST 








ADVERTISING RATES:— 


Classified : 
Five cents per word (minimum 50c) 


The following count as one word: Price (as $2.50 or 
5c), length, depth, breadth or height (as 3 ft. x 6 ft. x 
5 ft.) or weight (as 2 lb. 3 oz.), and any number up to 
five figures (as 73201). 


Heavy type: The first two words of your ad will take 
heavy type without extra charge. For other words 
wanted in heavy type add 5c per word extra. 


Swops 
Three cents per word (minimum 25c) 


No swops for cash are accepted for the Original 
Yankee Swoppers’ Columns. These appear else- 
where at the same rate. 


We assign a box number to each swop and forward 
mail sent to that box number at this office. For obvious 
reasons, the names of swoppers and their numbers are 
confidential. 


No heavy type is used in the swop columns. 


Jobs 


This column is free of cheap to any subscriber to or 
regular purchaser of YANKEE magazine. It is our 
contribution to the employment problem and should 
be regarded as such. This column is not available at 
any price to non-subscribers to YANKEE. 


Replies to box numbers will be forwarded from 
this office. Parcels must on no account be sent here. 
They will be returned to the sender. 


YANKEE, INC., reserves the right to refuse any 
or all advertisements for any reason whatsoever. 
YANKEE, Inc., takes all ordinary precautions 
with regard to advertising appearing herein but can 
not be responsible for any transactions arising there- 
from. We would be happy always to hear of any mis- 
representation or untoward dealings and give our best 
help to the correction thereof. Users of these columns 
are warned that the use of the United States mails for 
the purposes of fraud is a serious offense, and any due 
knowledge that we may come across to that effect will 
be promptly turned over to the proper authorities. 


CLOSING DATES: No advertisement will be 
accepted for publication after the Ist day of the month 
preceding date of issue. 





Job Exchange (Continued) 


CAN CARE for mountain or lake estate or summer 
home ed round. Legally trained, reliable, alert Gen- 
tile. Experienced hunting and fishing. Maintenance 
and salary. JS514. 


EDITORIAL JOB WANTED—lI want to return 
to editing a so-called country paper. 30 years’ ex- 
perience metropolitan dailies and small town dailies 
and weeklies. Every job from cub to managing editor. 
Left it to direct publicity. Now wish to get back to 
small town life editing live daily or weekly. References 
are legion. JS515. 


A CHEERFUL middle-aged lady who is a practical 
nurse with ten seasons experience in Florida, would 
like to accompany a lady or couple for a winter in the 
Sunshine state. I am a college graduate and a former 
teacher. Intellectual as well as domestic in tastes and 
abilities. A Protestant Christian. JS516. 


WOULD LIKE position in New England as house- 
keeper for man and son, or to manage apartment hotel 
renting, etc. Can give good references. Am a widow, 
former resident of assachusetts. Have nursing 
experience. JS517. 


CAPABLE PROTESTANT American lady desires 
position as manager or hostess of an apartment house 
(10 years’ experience) where her own apartment may 
serve as home for her, or housekeeper for a person 
appreciative of a real home maker. JS519. 


AMERICAN PROTESTANT WIDOW desires an 
opportunity to serve in a position where ability and 
initiative and experience in successfully meeting the 
public will be appreciated. ave proven my ability 
as excellent saleswoman in gift lines, both wholesale 
and retail. What can I do for you? JS$520. 























WRITERS: Your manuscripts beautifully executed 
by competent, experienced typist, not amateur. Rates 
reasonable for superior workmanship. JS$521. 


ATTRACTIVE middle-aged woman desires position 
as traveling companion or housekeeper in small modern 
home, with lady, preferably in Southern New England, 
or South, for the winter. J$522. 

YANKEE FORESTER, 35, married graduate of a 
New England University, is looking for opportunity to 
prove that your timberlands can be managed profitably. 
Anxious to stay in New England. J$523. 











Subscription Rates 


The Trading Post is published as a department 
of YANKEE magazine and comes free of charge to 
subscribers to same. YANKEE magazine costs three 
dollars per year or 25c per copy. A sample copy will 
be sent on request. To others, The Trading Post is 
5c per single copy, or 50c per year. It is published 
monthly. Foreign and Canadian subscriptions are 50c 
per year extra. P 


Classified (Continued) 





BARGAINS! We all like them. Here’s your 
chance now, while they last. Robert B. 
Thomas’ Old Farmer’s Almanacs, 1842 to 
1850 at 35 cents each, 1851 to 1900 at 25 
cents each. 1901 to 1941 at 15 cents each. 
Also many Isaiah Thomas Almanacs, Lea- 
vitt’s at 25 cents each, Public Ledger Al- 
manacs at 25 cents each, and a great many 
others. Almanacs without covers at cheaper 
prices. Address VALLEY ALMANAC COM- 
PANY, Fisherville, Massachusetts. 





Persons seeking to acquire or dispose of THE 
OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC may contact 
prospects through this column. Rates are 
3c. a word, and replies should be sent to the 
box number given. Address YANKEE, 
Dublin, N. H 








Fox and Coyote Trappers 


Can You Catch Them? 


The BUNCH SYSTEM is different 
from other methods and takes the sly 
fox and coyote. A treated trap does 
the trick. Works on bare ground 
and deep snow. Results or no pay. 
F.Q.Bunch, Welch,Minn.,Box40-B 





















YANKEE, Inc, Dublin, N. H. 


Publishers of YANKEE 
THE OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC 
THE TRADING POST 
AMERICAN COOKERY 





ORDER FORM FOR CLASSIFIED, SWOP AND JOB ADVERTISEMENTS 

















SWOPS CLASSIFIED 
(ONE INSERTION) 





36¢ | 60¢ 











63¢ $1.05 


























To the Advertising Manager, THE TRADING POST, Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 


Please insert the above advertisement under the heading 


TR ETB Seen ses ....insertions. I enclose remittance of $ 
Details of name and address to appear in classified ads must be paid for at the same rate, All swops and ads are given a blind box number, care of YANKEE. 


(atipiticlapetiaiaaind in full payment thereof. 
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If You’re Looking around for a new clock 
for yourself or anybody else, the time-hon- 
ored name of Seth Thomas is a good one 
to bear in mind. They've been clock-making 
experts since 1813 (Thomaston, Connecti- 
cut), and their 1941 assortment of models — 
large and small, self-starting electric and 
eight-day pendulum — is a wealthy one. 
Our choice for a dining-room mantel would 
be a little maple steeple clock (key wound), 
price of which is only about $20. They call 
that model “‘Sharon.’’ Another good one 
(yclept “‘Brookfield’’) is a wall model that 
strikes hours and half-hours and has a 
friendly face. 
* * * *&* & 
However You Do your needlepoint — 
Continental Stitch, Half-Cross, or Petit 
Point — it’s not too early to be getting 
started with your plans for Christmas handi- 
work. The Heirloom Needlework Guild, 
1] East 26th Street, New York City, has all 
kinds of patterns for useful and beautiful 
things, and they supply complete equipment 
to go with, including just the piece of fur- 
niture to best show off your finished work. 
You may send right, off for their nice little 
booklet called ‘Needlepoint Questions and 
Answers.’” 11 East 26th Street, New York, 
is their address. 
* * * * & 


If It’s Fine models of Yankee sailing ships 
you care about (and what good Yankee 
doesn't?) you should plan to get over to 
Bradford, Mass., and look over the per- 
manent display of the Piel Craftsmen’s art 
at the Lebaron-Bonney Company there. 
They've re-created all the traditions of three 
hundred years of New England shipbuilding 
in their models of famous old ships —every 
bit made by hand, and absolutely adapted 
to scale. There's the Jennie M. Carter 
(trading schooner), Sea Witch (clipper ship) 
and Wanderer (New Bedford whaler), and 
many others. They will also build custom 
models to special order. 


* * * * * 


But If White River Junction is more on 
your beat, you'll do well not to pass by the 
Green Mountain Studios there. They carry 
a tidy line of all kinds of gifts and handi- 
crafts from all over the world, but emphasis 
is on fine Vermont-made woodenware. 
Their illustrated catalog is fascinating. 
You'll find salad plates and salad bowls 
(footed) as well as bags of fireplace cones 
treated to make a multicolored flame; and 
from the quaint conceit of some Yankee 


Picked up from bashful adver- l 
tisers, and some not so bashful ee 
¢ 
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jackknife, animated weather vanes — your 

choice of the farmer sawing, pumping or 

taking a pull of his jug (cider). For you 

who have gift shops or do quantity buying, 

they quote prices on all items by the dozen. 
i i ee 


Annie Rae Blanchard, 


nue, Melrose, Mass., is a name and address 


that might well be on the blotter of the 


17 Hillside Ave- | 


(OD) SSNS 
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15 For 25¢ 


FINEST QUALITY, RIGIDLY MAIN- 
TAINED —~AMAZING LOW PRICE! 
TRY THEM AT OUR RISK! 


o. MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 














program committee of your Women’s and | 


Garden Clubs, or if you're looking around 
for a speaker for some special fund-raising 
performance. A few of her titles are ‘‘I Go 
A-gardening,’’ ‘“The Winter Indoor Gar- 
den,”” *‘A Year With the Familiar Birds 


Who Visit Our Gardens, Fields, and 
Woods,” and ‘“‘Crusade for Outdoor 
Beauty.” She will adapt her lectures for 


younger audiences such as school or scout 
groups. 

* * * * * 
Just South of Dover Plains, New York — 
on the Old Post Road that runs from Benning- 
ton through Chatham to New York City — 
you'll want to stop at the Old Drovers’ Inn. 


oRMISSING 24% 


Not if it’s marked with Cash’s WOVEN 
Names. That's why smart folks use "em to 
mark all their belongings — clothing, linen, 
books, etc. They'll last, too —the name is 
| Woven into the tape. Ask for CASH’S and 
| accept no substitute. Extra dozen FREE if 
| you order before December 15. 

CASH'S NAMES MAKE IDEAL XMAS GIFTS 


Trial Offer: Send us 1éc for 1 doz. of your FIRST name 
and sample of NO-SO for attachirc without sewing. 


CASH’S fatectante te tert Stent 
NO-SO; 25« 


Cement | « tube 


CASH'S | 3 doz. 51° 6 doz. 52 


NAMES | 9 25° 12 3 





The Inn’s history is a colorful one; it was | 


built in 1750 by members of the Preston | 


family, who ran it for over a hundred years, 
catering especially to the drovers who 
bought herds of sheep and swine and cattle 
in the New England hills and drove them 
to New York for sale and slaughter. And 
during the Revolution it housed staff 
officers of General Lafayette. Today Mr. 
and Mrs. Olin Potter are hosts, and the 
atmosphere of their famous hospitality, of 
chintz and pewter, polished floors, and fine 
antiques, is delightful. The food, of course, 
is also famous. The menu — chalked on a 
huge blackboard, and brought right to your 
table — lists things like Millbrook pheas- 
ant, whole baby guinea hen, kidney pie, 
and if you order Dutchess County steak 
(31% inches thick at least) they bring you 
chunky little butcher knives to cut it with 
The cream for your coffee or tea (the choic- 
est of blends) comes from a near-by Guern- 
sey herd, and is so thick it scarcely pours. 
When you stay overnight, your breakfast 
is served before a crackling fire in your own 
room. That's the way they do things at the 
Old Drivers’ Inn, and even if Route 22 is a 
little outside your territory, you'll find 
yourself well rewarded for the detour. 
* *¢+ * * *# 


The Place to See some authentic reproduc- 
tions of Colonial wrought iron is 202 State 
Street in Boston. Their collection of door- 


anesen wanle & “Ft 







INTERNATIONAL CUISINE 
Graybar 


Hofbrau 


(ESTABLISHED 1898) 
Lexington Ave. and 44th St. 
NEW YORK CITY (Grand Central Terminal) 





New HAMPTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 


120th year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Experi- 
enced faculty. Attention to 
each boy’s needs. Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. Mod- 
ern buildings. 156 boys from 
15 states. 








Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - New Hampton, N. H. 
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knockers, hinges, blind and shutter hard- 
ware, sconces, latches, foot scrapers and 
railings are all faithfully executed as to 
design and finish. 

When it comes to right Colonial furniture 
reproductions, also try the Conant-Ball 
Company in Gardner, Mass. They stump 
even the most expert. You can drop a card 
for their decorator’s sketch book, which has 
furniture selections and arrangements, and 
general color suggestions for what they 
call the Gloucester Home, and it’s done 
delightfully. 


* * * o* 


Fine Handicraft Booklets of all kinds 
may be had for your ten-cent piece. Here 
are but a few: ‘‘The Learn How Book”’ 
(No. 170), with clear instructions for 
groundwork in knitting, crochet, tatting 
and embroidery; ‘‘Easy Ways to Sew and 
Save"’ (No. 169), how to make patterns fit, 
how to sew in zippers, rules for good button- 
holes, etc. Then there is the ‘‘Afghan Book”’ 
(No. 165) which shows thirteen or more 
designs (with instructions) for both knitted 
and crocheted ones, and Book No. 166 with 
lovely knitted and crocheted bedspread pat- 
terns. In ‘“The Star Family Sweater Book’”’ 
(which includes even a sweater for the dog) 
we note a cable stitch that can be done with 
only two needles, and some pretty nice 


Mother and Daughter pullovers and car- | 


digans. 

Here is a knitted design that the Spool 
Cotton Company of New York tells us is 
brand new. Included for men in the service, 


this design has had the approval of the Pub- | 
lic Relations Department of the Navy. | 


Directions for making may be had by writ- 
ing directly to Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H., 
and enclosing a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope. Please mention design number, 
S-102, Crew Neck Pullover, when writing. 














Bill’s a Blacksmith 


Maybe you've seen some of those big stone wheels about, and thought 
they were mill stones; they aren't, they’re for rim setting, on wagon wheels. 


Bill Gobeli, the blacksmith, of Monson, Maine, is seventy-four, and an old 
Yankee. He is setting a rim on a wagon wheel by building a fire around the rim 
to expand it, laying it around the wheel, and then steaming it with water, to cool 
it; contracting, the rim stays on tight and is then bolted to the wheel. 


Bill says he can build a fire only early in the morning in dry weather, for sparks 


don’t fly early, before too much sun is up there’s lots less wind. A job like this 


is worth from $1.75 to $3, and modern wheel setters don’t get "em tight like the 


old timers . . . Bill says. 


His shop is down near the old narrow-gauge Monson railroad station and the 
kids on their way to school stop and visit to see what he’s doing. 
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NEW ENGLAND APPLES 
THE LEADER Special Packs — Sept. 15 - March 15 
in Personal Stationery Famous Nashoba Valley Mcintosh 
Values! DeLuxe GiftDozen. . . .. 
‘ Beautiful, selected, ruby-red McIntosh 
225 sheets size 6x7 Two dozen special ce. a 
i hool 

clear bond 2 ate For PO hy lL -~ es "Ter a gift 
envelopes to match for Family Fireside Apple Box $2.50 


only $1.00, postpaid. 
Samples free 


er five dozen luscious eating appies no 
Shipped ex. o: tpaid in New England, N. Y., N. J., 
Pa., Del, Md., Ve., D.C., N.C. S.C, Ga., Fle. 
Add 25c for other states east of the Mississippi 
Enclose check or money order, payable to 
OLD HOMESTEAD ORCHARDS 


Shelburne Vermont 

















WESTFORD, MASS. 
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(Continued from Page 15) 
hands on backs, jumped from sheer joy. 

The furnace men ran down the steps. 
They were efficient, quick, without 
nonsense, and they knew what they 
were doing. There came the persistent 
bank, blank, wham of a hammer on iron 
below stairs, an occasional clipped 
voiced command from the master me- 
chanic. An hour later the crowds up- 
stairs heard a loud snap, a prolonged 
hiss, and a quick tanf, snack, snack, tang! 
Then, up went their voices in such 
a hallelujah as they had never joined 
before. 

“Steam! Steam!”’ 

Creal, unabashed by the tears that 
were dropping from his eyes ran up to a 
group of Bengallites and cried: 

*‘Men, this is wonderful . . . Men, 
all of you, come up to the house. You 
too, missus, and you boys, too. Come 
up to the house.”’ 

Marcy who was upstairs in the house 
quieting a tiny bit of imported China 
boy, heard the doors flung open below, 
and a cheering, almost hysterical mass, 
the town of Bengall, stamping inside 
every room on the ground floor. She 
heard her husband’s voice above all 
the rest, that once-quiet voice, boom- 
ing like an exploding drum, and the 
China boy screamed to the Orient. 

Quickly she wrapped the boy and 
skipped down into the milling crowd, 
and as she descended a farmer cried out: 

“Oh, mother, look at this.’’ And 
people pushed about her. “‘Look at the 
cute little heathen critter!"’ 

‘“*Tongo, come with me,”’ Creal said 
to his servant. He had taken a ring of 
keys from his desk, and led the way 
down the kitchen stairs into the cellar. 
There he unlocked a door and entered 
a high-ceiled room that smelled musty 
and dank. ‘“Tongo,”’ he said, his voice 
still shaking with emotion, “‘I want 
you to carry all the bottles you can lay 
hands on upstairs. Now listen to me 
carefully. In the library and study 
there will be drinks. In the parlor 
there is to be served coffee. Plenty of 
both. Remember now, it is the cus- 
tom of this white man’s town for 
people to drink one thing in one room, 
another in another. When you have 
prepared coffee for the parlor, I will 
join you, and I will ask the services of 
several of the white tuans, that we may 
make a barbecue feast this great night. 
This is a feast night, understand my 
black friend?’’ 

“It is even as you say,"’ said Tongo, 
bowing. 

‘Neighbors,’ Creal called when he 


stood again in the door of his library. 
The multitudes who had already begun 
to play his wife’s baby grand, his 
phonograph, the radio . . . the towns- 
people who were handling curious 
images and feeling ply of carpets, and 
stroking the tame cheetah, all stopped 
and were quiet. He stood in the door- 
way smiling and happy. ‘Neighbors, 
the plow is stuck because it can’t get 
by the cars that followed it. It will be 
impossible for you to go home until 
morning. So we will have a real jungle 
barbecue. All right?"’ 

Judging by the cheers, it was indeed 
all right. 

Marcy returned from a brief expedi- 
tion to the barn, and ran into her hus- 
band. She clutched Pres’s sleeve and 
called to him above the exuberance of 
the visitation. 

““Come,”’ she said. *‘Put on your fur 
coat and come to the barn. Don’t look 
alarmed, it is nothing bad at all.” 

As they emerged from the shaking 
house the outdoors and its condition 
which but a brief moment ago had 
seemed to this couple more cruel and 
senselessly vindictive than hell itself, 
now was most pleasing to their hot 
faces. Then, they slipped into the barn, 
and as it were stepped from the North 
Pole into the humid, sweet warmth of 
an African night. The animals were 
completely quiet, the vaulted barn 
dark, but for a single ray of light com- 
ing through a crack in the boards along 
one of the hallways. 

Through this cathedral silence, they 
tiptoed around one corner, down a long 
hallway, and around the next corner. 

‘Henry, now you be careful,”’ they 
heard in a high New England twang. 
Peeking they saw by the light of a 
single bulb, a little old man in a great 
coat, kneeling before the buffalo stall. 
Bent at his shoulder with fearful face, 
was the fat little woman, Mrs. Kildair. 
The Reverend was slowly proffering a 
fistful of hay. 

Marcy pulled at her husband's sleeve, 
and he followed her, taking her hand 
in his, out of the barn, and into the 
white storm. Then they ran like chil- 
dren up the terrace toward the house in 
which every lighted window was a 
laughing eye, making the old house a 
living thing of dancing feet and long 
shrill laughter and deep guffaws. Above 
the din rose the calling off of the Vir- 
ginia reel. 

‘*Head man . . . head lady.” 

And Tongo from the kitchen door 
watched the white man’s peace dance, 
with the face of the cat that swallowed 


the canary, for had not his gods heard 
Tongo’s drum and come far north to 
intercede? 





(Continued from Page 5) 
We Mentioned 


in our September “‘Just Among Ourselves"’ 
that YANKEE’S good friends, the Frederic 
W. Mains of Springfield, Mass., had told us 
that all the houses in Green River, Vermont, 
were painted yellow and that the whole 
town was owned by one man. Our facts are 
right enough, says Mr. Main, but neither he 
nor his wife gave them to us — and if they 
had they would not have been “‘taking us 
for a ride’’ as we blithely conjectured. Sorry, 
it’s just that we buzz on so. But our facts 
were right (excepting only that Green River 
hamlet is not between Brattleboro and Ben- 
nington, but between Brattleboro and Cole- 
rain), and we have a good stout epistle from 
Mr. J. B. Van Waveren, ‘‘the fellow who 
owns the whole town,”’ to prove it. 

He writes: “‘You can picture our dismay 
when your article brought three cars to 
Green River on Sunday afternoon. Each 
produced a copy of your magazine; made me 
read it over and over again. There went the 
psivacy which William and Mary Knight 
had conserved for so many years. They 
left us a most perfect place in every con- 
ceivable way. Nothing is of our making; 
they deserve the full and only credit... . 

“Though we have no post office, the 
Government is putting in electricity. So our 
privacy is completely gone. (And as if this 
and your item were not enough, the Brat#le- 
boro Reformer has since come to break a lance 
on us. 

“But now that we are becoming opened 
up to sight-see-ers, for Pete’s sake please 
drive slowly. (We are not yet accustomed 
to noiseless autos.) 

“If you want to get here, take Route 5, 
branch off west in Guilford, then through 
lovely Guilford Center over the hills to 
Green River hamlet. Rest awhile at our 
Grassy Spur tea barn (tea between four and 
six p.m.). From there you will look out to 
the fifty acres meadow that served General 
Stark and his valiant soldiers as camping 
grounds before the Battle of Bennington. 
On the front lawn of the main house is the 
age-old elm where Moody and Sankey 
preached and played the organ. See the his- 
torical houses in the hamlet; they are 
modernly appointed to serve the most so- 
phisticated taste 

“If you do come to see us, you mile de- 
vouring motorists, we want you to know 
how to get out of, as well as into, Green 
River. Drive out the fifteen miles along the 
Green River, and make a side trip to Vernon 
to visit the. tomb of the Sortwell woman 
who made Vermont history in ‘Not With- 
out Peril.’ 

“Anyway, Green River is small — so 
again, please drive slowly and do not dis- 
turb deer, quail or other wild life by honk- 
ing your horn.” 
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Stamm aler 


AMERICAN GROWN 


TULIPS 


Awarded Special Prize at the 
1941 New York Flower Show 


If you visited the International Flower 
Show at New York you_saw the mag- 
nificence of our American Grown Tulips — 
bulbs grown on our own Mile-Front Farm 
on Long Island. aa 

Proudly we assume our position of leader- 
ship for American Grown Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, and miscellaneous small Bulbs, and 
offer, we believe, 

THE LARGEST STOCKS IN THE 

UNITED STATES, THE GREATEST 

NUMBER OF VARIETIES, UNSUR- 
PASSED QUALITY 


6 FINE EXHIBITION TULIPS 


BRONZE QUEEN — Golden Bronze 
DIDO — Orange-rose 
KING GEORGE V — Cherry-rose 
YELLOW GIANT — Golden Yellow 
LOUIS XIV — Dark Purple 
CITY OF HAARLEM — Dark Scarlet 
Special Collection Offer 
60 Bulbs — 10 each of 6 varieties above, 
$4.80 (Value $5.90) 
90 Bulbs — 15 each of 6 varieties above, 
$6.30 (Value $8.55) 
New Fall Bulb Catalog Free on Request 


Stampa aber 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. Y 
New York City 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
nite Puains, N.Y. Exoriewoop, N. J. 
Stramrorp, Conn. Hempsreap, L. I. 
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New Englanders 


RESPOND TO THE CALL 


mt Wellington 


It’s the kind of hotel they 
prefer when they come to 
New York... they like its 
wonderfully convenient loca- 
tion, so close to the amuse- 
ment and midtown shopping 
centers of the city... its 
comfortable rooms and their 
ultra-modern appointments, 


And they get a real thrill out 
of the authentic ‘‘Down 
East’’ specialties that regu- 
larly appear on the menus of 
the spacious dining room 
and the popular grill. Popu- 
lar prices prevail throughout 
. . « for rooms, meals and 
beverages. 


Single and bath, $2.50 
Double and bath, $3.50 


vet (Wellington 


7th AVE. at 55th STREET 
New York City + A Knott Hotel 


WM. B. RASOR, Mgr. 
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WINTER WINDOW BOXES © 


by Jason Almus Russell 


“The woods shall wear their robes of praise, 
The south-wind softly sigh, 

And sweet, calm days in golden haze 
Melt down the amber sky.”’ 


1 N THE midst of the brilliance of a 
lingering Indian summer, most 
window-boxes present a sad and for- 
lorn appearance. Yet this season is 
the very time when window-boxes 
may be prepared attractively for 
““dressing-up"’ the Old Homestead against the 
approaching Thanksgiving period of our northern 
New England clime. 

After the frosts have blighted and blackened 
Nasturtium, cosmos, candytuft, and when indoor 
window-boxes are filled with still-blooming pe- 
tunias, geraniums and verbenas, I empty the out- 
side boxes, coat the inside of each one with creo- 
sote paint to preserve the wood; the outside with 
red, blue, or green paint to contrast with the 
white clapboards of the shutterless house. The 
earth thus emptied is placed just inside the milk- 
cellar on the flagged floor where it remains ready 
for immediate use. 

Then on a crisp November morning the children 
and I leave for the woods, well supplied with bags, 
baskets, clipping shears, and a small hatchet. In 
a few hours we all return, laden with evergreens, 
dried blossoms, and stalks gay with berries, all 
procured from our home acres. 

First, we replace the painted wooden boxes on 
the quvasiesl iron supports and fill them with 
the earth laid aside for that purpose. Then I stick 
small hemlock branches rather unevenly into the 
soft loam, and place between them branches of 
black alder (leafless, but resplendent with their 
bright red berries), until I have a solid mass of 
hemlock with the crimson fruit showing gaily 
among it. For still greater contrast, I wire a few 
bunches of white everlasting to sharpened sticks 
distributing them here and there among the alder- 
berries and evergreens. 

On each end of the house are two windows. Here 
fir ‘‘fans’’ instead ‘of hemlock twigs are inter- 
mingled with pieces of orange bittersweet and 
bluish-green woodbine berries, with random 
branches of prince's pine for variety’s sake. Next, 
the children assist me in making two birds’ 
Christmas trees — one on each side of the front 
door. First, in the middle woodlot I cut two 
rather sizable tapering firs, truck them down to 
the homestead, and anchor them firmly in holes 
dug during the summer and filled temporarily with 
wooden ‘“‘plugs’’ to prevent the cavities from 
caving in. To make certain that the trees will not 
blow over onto the house or lawn, I run guy wires 
to stakes driven into the ground at a distance from 
the branches. Meanwhile, the children have 
gathered a couple of barrelsful of white pine cones 
for use in kindling the hearth fires. 





Ae ee 


Now we take several dozen of the more perfect 
cones, tying eight-inch lengths of strong ooo 
cord to the stem ends. Then the cook ‘melts 
down”’ an iron kettleful of suet. One by one, each 
cone is immersed in its greasy bath, much in the 
style of the tallow-dips of great-grandmother's 
day. One by one, I tie the strings to slender rods 
which hang over an old washboiler, to drip and 
dry. This process is repeated several times until 
the cone-surfaces are well covered with a rich 
yellowish-white coating. Then the children 
fetch out the stepladder from the corn-barn, hang 
the cones from the limbs of the firs, and later watch 
the birds flock to their Thanksgiving feast. 

Our homestead is contemporary with the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Like most houses built in that 
period, it is uninsulated, drafty and wind-ex- 
posed. Consequently, early in the season we pre- 
pared wide boards, totalling perhaps two feet 
in height. These we screwed firmly to stakes made 
from discarded pieces of two-by-fours, running the 
boards entirely around the house. The hired man 
filled the space between the boards and house with 
some twenty inches of rotting horse manure, then 
topped it off with garden soil. In this earth and 
across it, we arrange with care each season, before 
the first hard freeze, ground hemlock with its 
salmon-pink berries, branches of arborvitae, and 
pine limbs. 

Within the house, between the two main living- 
room windows, a great fern spreads out its fronds, 
extending from the crumb-edged cherry table 
clear to the floor. Over each of the low hot-water 
radiators (located beneath each one of the front 
windows) I built a “‘bookcase’’ without front or 
back, extending the width and height of the 
sashes. The lower shelf of each contains large 
boxes of petunias; the second shelf holds gerani- 
ums of all colors — each one in its quart or half- 
gallon paint can, with the outside tin concealed 
with colored paper to match the ‘color of the 
window-boxes. The bare top shelves we reserve 
for Chinese lilies, hyacinths, narcissus and tulips 
which now are slowly sprouting in earthen pots 
in the darkness of the old smoke-oven in the back 
of the kitchen chimney. These are brought forth 
into the light month by month all winter in order 
to ensure a steady display of blossoms. Later these 
same shelves will hold the seed-boxes and young 
plants for next summer's flower and vegetable 
gardens. 

Many porch and garden vines, shrubs and plants 
attract the birds during the leafless season. I have 
often watched bluebirds feast on the woodbine 
berries. The grouse delights in the reddish berries 
which are the fruit of the Canada mayflower. 
Dried blueberries, the bayberry, and berries found 
on certain of the viburnums attract hungry birds 
to the vicinity of the home. 

When flowering plants from ‘‘the last of the 
summer” have been brought into the house just 
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before frost and need some nursing along before 
being set out indoors, Herbert L. Arrall suggests 
an excellent method for hurrying the process 
along. Let the plants in question be placed in a 
solution of — 

Y4 ounce of camphor 

Y4 ounce of spirit of wine 

1 pint of rain water 





Leave in this solution for two or three days. 
They should take on new vitality, and root suc- 
cessfully in their changed environment. 

Of course the care of plants within the home 

during the winter season presupposes an atmos- 
phere made sufficiently humid. Such moistness 
may be brought about by hanging patent metal 
containers, filled with water, behind the hot- 
water or steam radiators. If hot-air registers fur- 
nish the heat, hang small pails ©. water in the 
hot-air shafts, remembering to fill them fre- 
quently. Growing plants need fresh air at any 
time of year. If your home is not air-conditioned, 
it is advisable to air out the rooms at least once a 
day, thereby changing the air completely. 
* In regard to watering indoor plants, their re- 
quirements differ widely. Provide good drainage 
in each pot or window-box. Immerse ferns in a 
bucker of water once a week until the water 
stops bubbling. Then remove the a from the 
water and allow it to drain well before taking it 
back to the plant-stand. 

If plants appear to be pot-bound, take them to 
the warm basement or kitchen. Then insert the 
base of the plant between the thumb and fingers of 
the right hand, invert the pot, and tap edge gently 
on table or workbench. The ball of earth should 
come out freely in a solid clump. If fine, fibrous 
roots are thickly plaited on the outside of the 
mass, then there is need for a larger container. Now 
in the bottom of the new pot place a piece of 
broken crockery or pottery over the vent hole. 
Then pour in fresh topsoil so that the plant, to- 
gether with its ball of earth, will stand at the 
right level. Lastly, fill the sides with topsoil, 
water well, and the process is completed. 


Now that your plants are indoors again 
for the winter, why not fix them up right with 
one of those nice white wire plant stands? The 
way green ivy looks trailing over them would be- 
come any room, they're easy to clean, and light 
to carry — which is a feature to consider if you're 
one to move your plants from window to win- 
dow, following the winter sunlight. Some of the 
larger models with more than one shelf hold quite 
a few pots, too, if your window-sill space is at a 
premium. Prices on these stands start somewhere 
around four dollars and end up around fifteen. 


THE REAL YANKEE 


(From James Russell Lowell’ s **Biglow Papers’’) 


-/EW ENGLAND was not so 
much the colony of the 
mother country, as a Hagar 
driven forth into the wilder- 

The little self-exiled band 
which came here hither in 1620 came, 
not to seek gold, but to found a de- 
mocracy. They came that they might 
have the privilege to work and pray, to 
sit upon hard benches and listen to pain- 
ful preachers as long as they would, yea, 
even into thirty-seventhly, if the spirit 
so willed it... 

Thrift was the first lesson in their 
horn-book, pointed out, letter after 
letter, by the lean finger of the hard 
schoolmistress, Necessity. Neither were 
those plump, rosy-gilled Englishmen 
that came hither, but a hard-faced, 
atrabilious, earnest-cyed race, stiff from 
long wrestling with the Lord in prayer, 
and who had taught Satan to dread the 
new Puritan hug. Add two hundred 
years’ influence of soil, climate and ex- 
posure, with its necessary result of 
idiosyncrasies, and we have the present 
Yankee, full of expedients, half-master 





mess. ... 


of all trades, inventive in all but the 
beautiful, full of shifts, not yet capable 
of comfort, armed at all points against 
the old enemy Hunger, longanimous, 
good at patching, not so careful for 
what is best as for what will do, with 
a clasp to his purse and a button to his 
pocket, not skilled to build against 
Time, as in old countries, but against 
sore-pressing Need, accustomed to move 
the world with no rouere but his own 
two feet, and no lever but his own long 
forecast. A strange hybrid, indeed, did 
circumstances beget, here in the New 
World, upon the old Puritan stock, and 
the earth never before saw such mystic- 
practicalism, such niggard-geniality, 
such calculating-fanaticism, such cast- 
iron-enthusiasm, such unwilling- 
humor, such close-fisted-generosity. 
This new Groeculus esuriens will make 
a living out of anything. His brain is 
his capital, and he will get education 
at all risks. Put him on Juan Fernandez 
and he would make a spelling-book 


first, and a salt-pan afterward. 


RUA Yankee Tree-Lover? 


by Jason Almus Russell 


1. What New England trees furnish 
edible nuts? 

2. What are the uses of hornbeam 
wood? 

3. The wood of+what tree is used to 
line closets as a moth-preventative? 

4. What tree furnished bark for 
American Indian canoes? 

5. The syrup boiled down from the 
sap of what tree sweetened the crust, 
coffee, pancakes, and Johnny-cake of 
the early settlers? 

6. What tree has three kinds of 
leaves on the same branch? 

7. What tree furnished calking ma- 
terial for Indian canoes and chewing 
gum? 

8. Locate the sites of the following 
historical trees: 

a. Napoleon Willow 
b. Charter Oak 


c. Ordination Elms 
d. Spreading Chestnut Tree 
e. Old Pine 

9. What tree furnishes excelsior? 

10. Where is Poison Sumac found? 

11. What tree-branches are used for 
pillow-filling? Bough-beds? Dowsing? 

12. What tree furnished the wooden 
barrel hoops of fifty years ago? 

13. From what wood are the best 
skiis manufactured? 

14. The fruit of what tree is com- 
bined with rum or brandy to make a 
pleasant beverage? 

15. What is a line-tree, clothes-tree, 
whiffle-tree, trysting-tree? 

16. And & question which has per- 
plexed many a Yankee tree-lover: 

Why does the Hackmatack Tree 
shed its needles in the fall? 

(Answers on Page 47) 
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Rumford Riddles 
Why does Ellen Eaton 


use an ear trumpet? 








BECAUSE she’s deaf from hearing praises of 
her cakes and biscuits since she started using 
RUMFORD Baking Powder. FREE. Send 
for new booklet, containing dozens of new 
ideas to improve your baking. Address: Rum- 
ford Baking Powder, Box 16K, Rumford, 
Rhode Island. 


@ Manufactured in New England since 1859 @ 
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Coffee 


Delicious Coffee ! 


ALL IMPORTANT TO 
EVERY GOOD MEAL 
Ninety-eight years of blending and roast- 
ing choice coffees are behind the quality and 
tich rare flavor of White House Coffee. It's 
a luxury blend which you can serve with 
pride and confidence at breakfast, dinner or 
supper. Packed in modern vacuum tins, 
White House Coffee assures you all that 
flavor-freshness so essential for a richer, 
smoother cup. 
* 


Here’s a Real Bargain in Quality Foods 


8 THE WHITE HOUSE 
GIFT-SAMPLE PACK 
2 one-pound vacuum tins Coffee 
pound Orange Pekoe and Pekoe Tea 
half-pound vacuum tins Salted Peanuts 
1 twelve-ounce can blended Orange and 
Grapefruit Juice 


Give a White House Gift- 
Sample Pack for Christmas $1 -00 
this year. It's a $1.35 value posnsig in 


of full-sized White House y,S.A. east of 
products. the Mississippi 


Address 
WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


Box 1871 Boston, Mass. 
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Sing a Song of Herbs 


by Marjorie Mills 


Borage for courage; Ambrosia for happiness; Rosemary for remembrance; Burnet for a 
merry heart; Rue for a vision clear; Sage for wisdom and just a bit for stuffing! 


CZ 2 


column for YANKEE 
4 Magazine it has to do with re- 
the ‘“‘goings on 
hither and yon’’ in New Eng- 
land which might interest you just so long 
as there are overtones of good food. Herbs 
have fascinated this ‘‘Yank"’ for several 
years, but part of the lure of the gentle 
little Quakerish herbs lies in the fact that 
you never quite finish exploring their pos- 
sibilities, their past and their future. 

A group of herb experts, Helen Noyes 
Webster, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney, Mrs. 
Edward B. Cole, and others of the friendly 
group who work with herbs, devoted a day 
to herb lore at Lexington, Mass., back in 
September. We couldn't think of anything 
more interesting for YANKEE Magazine's 
November issue than notes on that day's 
activities. Herbs promise to be a profitable 
study for smart ‘‘Yanks’’ or a rewarding 
hobby — as you prefer to take them. 

Perhaps we should be doing a Thanks- 
giving article, but, shucks, you know all 
the answers on stuffing turkey, the cran- 
berry sauce, pies and puddings. If you're 
going to trek down the primrose path of 
herbs you'll be studying the catalogs soon 
and dreaming an herb patch with snow 
drifting past your window. 

If you'd like to know more about Herb 
Vinegars, candied herb leaves and flowers, 
herbal nosegays and herbs for seasoning food 
we'll do another story for early spring on 
request. Meantime what IS all this excite- 
ment over herbs? 

First, let’s plan a garden of cooking herbs 

. . to make your food more flavorsome and 
to give a jolly tang to your soups and salads, 
and yes, even your jellies and jams and so 
on without end. This is Helen Webster's own 
list of necessary culinary herbs and just to 
hear her talk about them leaves you with the 
feeling you have met a rare and lovely soul 

.. She fires you with her enthusiasm and 
inspires you to follow in her footsteps and 
discover for yourself the unlimited possi- 
bilities of an herb garden. 





Let's start with parsley . . . you can have 
little pots of parsley in your kitchen garden 
during the winter months...then Mint 


and there are so many different mints you'll 


have fun making your choice. There’s the 
tall English woolly mint, and Pineapple 
Mint, Anise Mint, Spearmint, Orange Mint 
and Peppermint, — oh, there are fifty dif- 
ferent varities, more or less, and they will 
lead you along so many interesting trails and 
traditions. Trails of ancestors... and Plym- 
outh Gardens . . . and church cloisters. 

Thyme comes next and here again there are 
many varieties...the woolly stemmed 
Thyme which has a mass of pink blooms . . . 
Caraway Thyme... Silver Thyme. . . Pink 
Thyme... the true English Thyme which 
is used in beef cookery . . . Lemon Thyme, 
to flavor your jams and jellies and salads 
with its sharp tang. Chives and Sage and 
Marjoram come next and Savory (winter and 
summer) and Tarragon. 

And if you are a real herb enthusiast by 
this time, you can add Burnet and Dill and 
Fennel, Basil and Borage and Lovage, and 
Rosemary, the ‘‘dew of the sea,’’ Lemon 
Verbena, Hyssop and Hoarhound, Sweet 
Woodruff, Southernwood and Ambrosia, 
and many, many more. 

To continue with Helen Webster's good 
advice . . . which you will find in her won- 
derful book ‘“‘Herbs, How to Grow Them 
and How to Use Them,”’. . . ‘“The faggots 
of fresh herbs used for an ‘Herb Bunch’ are 
always sold in Southern markets, but Yan- 
kees may make them at home from their 
own herb gardens and sell them if they will 
at wayside stands or at grocers. Three sprigs 
of parsley, two each of savory, sweet mar- 
joram and thyme; a stalk of celery with the 
leaves. Tie the bunch together with a leek, 
winding its leaves around the stems of the 
herbs. 

“If you want a kitchen window box of 
parsley, chervil or mints, take up small 
cuttings or seedlings and make a separate 
box of good potting soil (three parts loam 
and well-rotted manure, a little bone meal 
and lime rubble or old plaster, one part sand, 
one part compost). Leave out of doors, 
protected by leaves from too early frost, 
until perhaps the last of September. Indoors, 
give them a cool window with some sun. 

‘The mistake too often is made of trying 
to grow parsley and chervil in too warm a 
room. They like far better a sunny shelf ina 
cold pantry. Spearmint, peppermint and 
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orange mint make good house plants, both 
charming and useful and while sweet mar- 
joram and santolina change their characteris- 
tic growth indoors from still little shrubs 
to lax, trailing stems, they are equally 
lovely. 

‘Woolly Thyme looks lovely in a hanging 
pot with its soft gray, lacy stems hanging 
from the pot on all sides but it thrives best 
in a cool or unheated room. Herb plants in 
the kitchen or living room must be watered 
regularly and kept from plant lice, with a 
spray of some soapy solution and nicotine 
insecticide. Give them all the sun possible 
and on warm days, fresh air. 

“Use the fresh green leaves of parsley, 
chervil, the cresses, dill, lJovage, angelica, 
thyme, sage, savory, marjoram if they are 
at hand. The herbaceous herbs, sweet mar- 
joram and its kind, are cut for drying in 
their midsummer richness of growth just as 
they are ready to bloom. The whole plant, 
clean and dry, is cut. 

“*Lavender flowers, that part of the herb 
used, should be dried on their stems when 
the tips only are buds. A good way to dry 
parsley and celery tops is to dip the stem and 
leaves quickly into boiling salted water, 
shake them dry and spread on racks in a cool 
oven. When thoroughly dried they may be 
stored in covered tin cans. 

“Horehound, thyme, sage, basil, savory, 
balm, marjoram are best dried slowly, with- 
out dipping, on racks in an airy room. When 
all moisture is out of the plants they should 
be crumbled and put in tins, not stored in 
paper. If not completely dried before storing 
they will mould or there will be deteriora- 
tion of their aromatic oil content. 

“The seeds of cumin, fennel, dill, corian- 
der, caraway, bene and anise are used more 
often than the leaves and stems. The seed- 
ing heads should be cut on as short stems as 
possible as soon as ripe. Watch out for 
coriander; its seeds are heavy and big and 
drop to the ground almost as soon as they 
ripen. Spread the seed crop for a week or so 
in a dustless, windless dry room on an old 
clean sheet. The attic chamber had its use. 
Turn frequently, and finally with gentle 
rubbing through the hands the seeds are 
released from their stems and staff, which is 
easily winnowed in a gentle breeze on a very 
dry day. They must be clean and dry when 
you finally bottle them tightly. 

“Drying out the roots of angelica, lovage, 
sweet flag, sarsaparilla, sassafras and other 
herbs is accomplished slowly in the sunlight. 
They are dug when growth has practically 
ceased in the fall and then all dirt is care- 
fully washed off and sometimes it is necessary 
to scrape the outside. They are then stored 
in heavy sacks or paper flour bags which 
are good containers and ready to cut for 
candy, homemade beers and flavors.”’ 


OLD MAN AT A PARTY 
By Glenn Ward Dresbach 


He lifts a shaggy eyebrow to observe 

The faulty technique of the amateur — 

And knows the clumsy confidence and 
verve 

Of Youth still puzzle minds grown too 
mature. 

He sighs, and turns a trained, sardonic 
glance 

Upon the scene — in his polite escape 

From twitters of an aunt who hopes to 
dance - 

With mind less moulded than rebellious 


shape. 


Once he had danced a lighter step than 
theirs — 

They need not smile at him when pass- 
ing by! 

What satin slippers twinkled down the 


stairs 

To meet him, smiling up! . . . He won- 
ders why 

The punch has been denied a dash of 
ee ee 


Well, he was quite a fellow in his time! 





Fond Remembrance 


As a small gir! one of my friends used to visit 
my grandfather. One day she asked him: *‘What 
is that picture in the cellar facing the wall?’’ He 
grunted sarcastically, ‘‘Good place for it,’’ and said 
no more. When I investigated for myself I found 
that it was a picture of my grandmother laid out 
in her coffin, and her six stalwart sons stood 
around the bier weeping with black bordered 
handkerchiefs to their eyes. A gruesome scene, 
and no one would ever tell me why it was taken 

M.H. K 


Sympathy Begins at Bone 


Most of us have learned that there are some 
forms of sympathy that are far from being desir- 
able. 

An old farmer went to the dentist to have an 
aching molar removed. The operation was com- 
pleted; and the patient then instructed the dentist 
to remove the next one 

“Ie isn’t necessary,"” explained the dentist. 
"That one only aches in sympathy." 

“Yank it out, then,"’ growled the farmer. 
‘‘Darn such sympathy as that.”’ 


(Continued from Page 45) 


ANSWERS 
1. Basswood, beech, butternut, chestnut, hazel- 
nut, white oak, hickory. 
2. Wheel-cogs, wedges, mallets, toolhandles, 
farming implements. 
3. Red cedar. 
4. White birch. 


5. Sugar maple. 

6. Sassafras. 

7. Spruce. 

8. Providence, Rhode Island (Napoleon willow). 
Hartford, Connecticut (charter oak). 
Mason, New Hampshire (ordination elms). 
Cambridge, Massachusetts (spreading chestnut 

tree). 

Hanover, New Hampshire (o/d pine). 

9. Poplar. 


10. Wilton and Mason, New Hampshire 

11. Fir; spruce and fir; witch hazel 

12. Gray or hoop-pole birch 

13. Hickory;'then ash 

14. The “rum” cherry tree 

15. Léne-tree: One hundred and more years ago, 
hardwood trees were bent so that a main limb 
grew in the direction of a property line. Such 
trees may be found today in our woods. 

Clorhes-tree: a rack on which to hang and dry 

wet clothes. 

Whiffletree: The pivoted or swinging bar to 
which the traces or tugs of a harness are fastened. 
Trysting-tree: meeting place for lovers. 

16. The Hackmatack tree seems to be an excep- 
tion to the rule and comes under the classification 
of the deciduous trees although it bears cones. 





NOW! 


Practical Binders for 


YANKEE 


(Will fit all issues since the beginning) 


We have had made a number of 
binders in green, red and ecru buck- 
ram. They are neat and practical. 
Each holds conveniently a full year of 
the magazine. 

By preserving the magazines in a 
binder, one will have a complete file 
always handy for reference. Each year 
we publish in May a complete index 
for the previous year. 

Indexes for previous years fur- 
nished free of charge. 

When sending us your renewal, 
make it for two years ($4.00 in all) and 
we will send you postpaid a binder, 
free. 


Cash price of binder, 75 cents. 


YANKEE, INC. 
DUBLIN, N. H. 
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me QUILDING THE BEST for 
= Rural America, expresses in 
pes | comprehensive terms the 
FP) basic purpose of a great farm 
fraternity, the Order 
of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry as it is tech- 
nically called, but 
more commonly 
known as the Grange. 
New England is one } 
of its strongholds. 
Here its growth has & 
been steady and per- 9 
manent and its earli- 
est ideals have been 
successfully carried 
out. During the next 
few weeks the Grange 
will be very much in 
the limelight, be- 
cause for ten days in 
November — 12 to 21 — the Diamond 
Jubilee of the national organization 
will be celebrated at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

This will be the first time in recorded 
history that any farm organization has 
been able to celebrate a Diamond Jubi- 
lee, and it is further significant that the 
Grange today is stronger in numbers, 
in influence and in practical service 
than ever before during its long career. 
When the Worcester convention is 
called to order on the morning of No- 
vember 12 by National Master Louis 
J. Taber, the roll call will reveal repre- 
sentatives all the way from Maine to 
Oregon, and from Minnesota to Texas. 
Back of these delegates will be more 
than 800,000 enrolled members — and 
no one is counted as a member except 
those who keep their dues fully paid up. 

In these exciting days when national 
defense occupies first place in people's 
thought, it is interesting not only to 
note the many directions in which the 
Grange is strengthening national mo- 
tale, and aiding by its efforts and in- 
fluence every legitimate defense under- 
taking; but also to remember that this 
farm organization came into being 
directly after the Civil War, and largely 
because of a New England Yankee. 
The founder of the Grange was Oliver 
Hudson Kelley, a rugged Massachusetts 
character, who was sent on an investi- 
gational trip through the Southland, 
to make a thorough study of post-war 
conditions, as a part of the reconstruc- 
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NEW ENGLAND AND THE GRANGE 


by Charles M. Gardner 
High Priest of Demeter of the National Grange 





tion effort with which Congress had 
been struggling unsuccessfully. This 
wise Yankee reached the conclusion 
that national unity could best be re- 
stored by uniting the farm people of 
both North and South in a great fra- 
ternity. Naturally the early days of the 
Grange were marked by struggles, ob- 
stacles and defeats. Farmers had never 
co-operated before and many said they 
never would. 

Through this unavoidable period 
of ‘‘growing pains’’ the new farm or- 
ganization ultimately emerged in the 
late eighties, rallying its energies 
around the basic declaration of the 
Order adopted several years before: 

“United by the strong and faith- 
ful tie of Agriculture, we mutually 
resolve to labor for the good of our 

Order, our country and mankind. 

We heartily endorse the motto, 

‘In essentials, unity; in non-essen- 

tials, liberty; in all things, 

charity.’ *’ 

Approximately 200,000 Grange meet- 
ings are held every year in nearly 8000 
different localities. Of the latter units, 
more than 1500 are in New England, 
backed by a membership in the six 
states of about 160,000 men and women, 
with the New England Grange meet- 
ings of a year numbering more than 
40,000. Seven hundred of more than 
3700 Grange halls are in New England, 
their average value above $5000. 

The first subordinate Grange in New 
England was Green Mountain, No. 1, 


at St. Johnsbury Center, Vermont, still 
flourishing and recently the builder of 
a brand-new home. The first Grange 
hall built in New England was at 
Dalton, Massachu- 
m setts, still in use and 
attractively remodeled 
; the past few months. 
‘ Contributing to the 
e latter task was a typi- 
® cal Berkshire county 
' Yankee, George N. 
Brown, who signed 
the charter roll of Dal- 
ton Grange, December 
24, 1873, and has never 
oncerelaxed his Grange 
interest. 
The starting of the 
Re Gtange seventy-five 
* years ago marked a 
many-sided innovation 
in rural life: It was the first national 
effort to organize farmers for their 
mutual benefit. It banned all sec- 
tarian or political specifications for 
membership. It transacted its business 
behind closed doors, featured by secret 
signs and passwords — a hard pill for 
some Yankees of seventy-five years ago 
to swallow, who more than once de- 
clared that “‘Grangers must be ashamed 
of what they do at their meetings, or 
they would let the public in." 

At the very beginning of its career 
the Grange admitted to full membership 
young people at sixteen years of age, 
and later lowered the limit to fourteen 
years; and, wonder of wonders, wel- 
comed to equal footing, and even to all 
Grange secrets, the wives, mothers and 
daughters in farm homes. 

Three-quarters of a century of Grange 
history provides a fascinating story of 
contribution to the ‘‘Best in Rural 
America,"’ including daily mail deliv- 
ery at farm homes, parcel post and 
good roads, the spread of vocational 
education and the expanding of tele- 
phone and electric service; while even 
the usefulness of the Land-Grant Col- 
leges, the establishment of experiment 
stations and the creation and develop- 
ment of the county extension service 
must all be credited largely to Grange 
initiative and persevering agitation. 
Likewise, practical programs for home 
improvement, better crop methods and 
the rapid building of farm co-opera 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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NEWS OF NEW ENGLAND 


by Florence B. Graham 


HASTY PUDDIN’ 


*“‘Do you remember Abby Gage who lived in Phinney’s Lane? 
She and 'Zekiel owned the house that had that weather vane. 
"Twas carved like Capt'n Hallett’s schooner sailing from the Port. 
(We boys would try to hit it with our slingshots, just for sport.) 


“You must remember Abby — built like a feather bed, 

Cushioned softly ‘round about, a trifle overfed; 

She'd stand on her back stoop and call in tones so shrill and heady: 
‘Oh, Zeekill! Zee-kéll! ! Hasty puddin’ ’s ready!’ 


“She never varied it a mite — twas just the day’s routine 

She'd wave her gingham apron, shooing flies from off the screen 
Before she stepped out on the stoop to give that summons steady: 
‘Oh, Zeekill! Zee-kill! ! Hasty puddin’ 's ready!’ 


‘In winter-time, when wind and snow came howling from the north, 
She'd wrap her plaid shawl ‘round her head before she ventured forth; 
And 'Zekiel, in the barn, would bed the cattle for the night, 

And they'd eat their hasty pudding in the kitchen’s candle-light.”’ 


HUNDRED years ago in 
| Barnstable,Cape Cod,*‘Abby 
= Gage’’ called ‘‘Zeekill’’ in 
ea for hasty puddin’. From 
this poem was created the name of a 
book of poetry, “‘Hasty Puddin’,’’ 
written by Mrs. Sara H. McClintock 
of the Brooklyn Colony of the National 
Society of New England Women. 

By way of preface, Mrs. McClintock 
says, ““These folk poems may require a 
reason for their existence — a frame, as 
it were, for these sketches of New Eng- 
land character. We of the older genera- 
tion realize the rapid changes that have 
taken place in the rural communities 
of New England and regret that much 
that was quaint and interesting in 
speech and manners has already been 
lost. However, there are in most fam- 
ilies certain stories handed down about 
‘Aunt Cynthy’ or ‘Uncle Caleb’ or some 
other ancestor, all typifying the 
thoughts and feeling of the day. Could 
this material be recorded — put into 
permanent form — it might prove of 
value in years to come. With that 
thought in mind, this slight contri- 
bution is made."’ The book is dedi- 
cated to her five New England grand- 
children, hoping to re-create and 
humanize for them some of the ances- 
tors, and reveal characteristics we are 
prone to term ‘‘New England.”’ 

Mrs. McClintock comes from a long 
line of New England ancestry, and cir- 
cumstances in her life tended to accen- 
tuate the inheritance. When she was 


only a few months old, the death of her 
mother resulted in her being brought 
up by a great-uncle and a great-great- 
aunt, who at the time were in their 
early sixties — good Plymouth Rock 
stock. 

During vacations her time was spent 
with grandparents, again people in 
their sixties and seventies, so among 
her earliest recollections are remi- 
niscences of ‘‘Aunt Abby"’ or ‘Uncle 
Hatsel"’ or ‘‘Mehitable."’ There was 
also her father’s uncle, Seth Lewis, who 
lived in Centreville, near Hyannis. It 
was he who told the story of the woman 
back in the 1830's who used to call to 
her husband at mealtime, ‘‘Zeckill, 
hasty puddin’ 's ready!"’ 

Mrs. McClintock's funds of anec- 
dotes just naturally accumulated with 
no thought of putting them in, per- 
manent form until one summer, while 
at Cornell taking a course in Modern 
Poetry under Mr. Harold W. Thomp- 
son, they took form almost auto- 
matically. 

Mrs. McClintock is also an artist in 
water color, having studied with the 
late George Pearce Ennis. Her life has 
been full of activities; besides bringing 
up four children, she served as President 
of the Brooklyn Woman's Club, Presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Colony of the 
National Society of New England 
Women, twice Regent of the Battle 
Pass Chapter, D. A. R., Director of the 
New York City Federation, of the Long 
Island Federation, and the Girl Scouts. 


WOMEN 


Last year,she organized a School of 
Politics in connection with the Brook- 
lyn Women’s Republican Club. 


National Board Meetings 


Novemser 4. The National Board of 
Managers will meet at Hotel Shelton, New 
York City, for an all-day meeting. In the 
late afternoon, New York City Colony and 
White Plains Colony are to be hostesses at a 
tea in the home of Mrs. Maurice P. Van- 
Buren, 105 E. 63rd Street, New York City. 

Novemser 5. Bronxville Colony enter- 
tains the Board at the Hotel Gramatan at 
ten o'clock, followed by a reception at 
twelve-thirty and luncheon at one o'clock. 

Novemser 6. The Board meets at Hotel 
Shelton for a Forum on National Defense 
and other topics for discussion. A tour of 
old New York is on schedule for the after- 
noon, with a talk in the evening on Arts 
and Crafts of New England by Mrs. Geor- 
gianna Brown Harbeson, National Chair- 
man of Arts and Crafts and a program of Old 
New England Music by Mrs. Walter P. 
Mays, National Chairman of Old New Eng- 
land Music. 

Novemser 7. The Board is invited by 
Mrs. Robert O. Bouton, president of Eliza- 
beth Colony, to attend the New Jersey State 
Conference at the Winfield Scott Hotel, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Colony Programs 


Exvizasetu, N. J., Corony, Mrs. Robert 
O. Bouton, president, will give a tea 
November 3 in honor of the President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Lowell Flezcher Hobart. The hos- 
tesses will be Mrs. F. P. Vander Meulen, 
Mrs. Bouton, Mrs. N. E. Farrar, Mrs. P. K. 
Brown and Mrs. Sidney Cassey. 

Meripian, Conn., Corony, Mrs. Albert 
W. Savage, president, meets November 26 at 
the Andrews Homestead to hear Mr. 
Lorenzo Hamilton speak on ‘Architecture 
Old and New.” The hostesses will be Mrs. 
Elbert M. Webb, Mrs. C. M. Whitney and 
Miss Julia Manley. 

Munneapotis, Minn., Cocony, Mrs. Eliza 
C. Morrill, president, meets November 21 
at the home of Mrs. W. P. Washburn for a 
Thanksgiving program called ‘‘A Story to 
Tell.”’ 

Montcrair, N. J., Corony, Mrs. Fred- 
erick H. Amerman, president, meets Novem- 
ber 6. The speaker will be Lt. Col. George 
A. Vaughn, who is in charge of one of the 
largest aviation schools in the East. His 
subject is ‘Aviation in National Defense." 

Pasapena, Car., Cotony, Mrs. F. C. Pew, 
president, meets November 21. The hostess 
chairman, Mrs. M. Emily Shepard, is as- 
sisted by Mrs. Helen J. Kellogg, Mrs 
Charles A. Bailey, Mrs. Ralph J. Batchelder, 
Mrs. Brigham Bliss, Mrs. Fredus Case, and 
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Mrs. Emma E. Call. The subject for the 
afternoon is “Ships in the Early Days”’ 
given by Mrs. E. E. Amesbury and Mrs. 
Katherine Amesbury. 

Surrotk County, L. I., Cotony, Mrs. 
Henry B. Bixby, president, meets November 
21 at the home of Mrs. Frank M. Minuse. 
Mrs. Alfred C. Duncan of Brooklyn is to 
speak on ‘Ghosts of New York.”’ 

Wuirte Pratins, N. Y., Cotony, Mrs. 
Ferdinand R. Decker, president, meets 
November 17 at the home of the president. 
Mr. Albert Hopkins, a world traveler, will 
speak about “‘Outstanding New England 
Women.”’ 


CGIAVLO 


Rockford Colony Defense Activity 

Great praise should go to Rockford, 
Ill., Colony — Mrs. Vernon L. McMas- 
ter, president — for the work it is 
doing for the draftees at Camp Grant. 
The Rockford Colony is taking carloads 
of books, magazines and flowers — 
literature of all kinds that the young 
men may find material in their own lines 
as well as fiction for amusement, and 
flowers for the sick in the camp hos- 
pital. Mrs. Annette Dame, a member of 
the colony Sunshine Committee, headed 
by Mrs. Grace Whitney, picked 261 
clusters of Dorothy Perkins roses for 
the soldier-patients. 

The colonies of Coronado, Cal. ; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Wyckoff, N. J.; Kansas 
City, Mo., and Pilgrim Colony of 
Chicago have been very active in de- 
fense work. Mrs. Blackburn, of Syra- 
cuse, has been commended for legis- 
lation resulting from her efforts. Mrs. 
George H. Stueck, of Wyckoff, is in 
great demand as a speaker on American 
Defense. 


Rochester, N. Y., Colony, Mrs. 
Louis H. Jacobs, president, opened 
with a tureen luncheon on the 18th of 
October at the Rochester Museum with 
Mrs. William Yorke, hostess. Miss 
Orel L. Adams, chairman of program, 
has prepared an afternoon on Old New 
England Music. The sacred songs of 
Lowell Mason, who lived from 1792- 
1872, will be discussed by Mrs. William 
S. Davenport. A chorus will sing two 
of his well-known songs, ‘‘Nearer, My 
God, to Thee’’ and ‘‘My Faith Looks 
Up to Thee.’ Mrs. Edward Winslow 
Holmes will speak on the music of 
Charles Edward Horr Two of his 
songs will be given by cae chorus. “‘I 
Know a Bank Whereon the Wild Thyme 
Grows" and ‘“‘Cherries Ripe.’’ Mrs. 
George Howard will review current 
events. Mrs. Jacobs, the new president, 
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has served fourteen years as State Secre- 
tary of the Youth Temperance Council. 
From July 6 to 12 she conducted a con- 
vention for young people at Cook Aca- 
demy at Mountour Falls, N. Y., where 
over three hundred young people as- 
sembled and learned how to approach 
the problems of today. Mrs. Holmes, 
the former colony president, and Mrs. 
George Howard entertained at lunch- 
eon at the home of Mrs. Howard, the 
Nathan Hale Colony of Juniors, of 
Mexico, N. Y., with the mothers and 
the Director General, Mrs. Grace Par- 
trick, and their local director, Mrs. 
Maxine Newstadt. 


New York Criry Corony, Mrs. 
Georgiana Brown Harbison, president, 
will meet October 23 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. A business meeting in connec- 
tion with the 18th Woman’s National 
Exposition of Arts and Industries is 
called for two o'clock, followed by a 
program in charge of Mrs. George R. 
Baker, the Founder Director of the 
Cape Cod School of Music at East 
Brewster, Mass. 
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tives from one end of the nation to the 
other, due in no slight degree to dis- 
cussion in Grange meetings, followed 
by determined action through legisla- 
tive channels. 

The credit facilities now available to 
farmers, and in which thousands in 
New England alone have shared, came 
about as the result of long-continued 
agitation by the Grange,-which had 
the satisfaction of seeing the establish- 
ment of the great Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration of the nation, as well as the 
even dozen Federal Land Banks, reach- 
ing from Springfield, Massachusetts, 
to Spokane, Washington, and the chain 
of Joint-Stock Land Banks, in many of 
which institutions National and State 
Grange funds are largely invested. 

Add to all these material Grange ac- 
complishments of seventy-five years the 
new impulses that have been given to 
earnest men and women and especially 
to eager young people; the numberless 
instances of community service pro- 
jects which wide-awake local Granges 
have either initiated or effectively sup- 
ported; assistance to church and school, 
and countless acts of ministry in time 
of sickness, disaster and distress; and 
all the time through its broad member- 
ship setup strengthening the family tie, 
brightening farm homes and reinforc- 
ing life’s most wholesome desires — 
and one glimpses immediately the fact 


that in the basic qualities which make 7 
a nation strong the Grange has played 
an important part. Indeed it may ap- 
propriately be said that it has aided, is 
now aiding, and will continue to aid, 
national defense in its truest sense, by 
preserving normal activities and en- 
couraging progressive undertakings. 

Many New England Yankees have 
occupied positions of outstanding 
leadership in the Grange, and their 
memory is engraven upon the books of 
remembrance in this fraternity. Among 
these may fittingly be recalled the 
Governors of two states, C. J.: Bell of 
Vermont and Nahum J. Bachelder of 
New Hampshire, the latter serving 
several years each as lecturer and master 
of the National Grange; also Lieu- 
tenant Governor Abram W. Foote of 
Vermont, and Obadiah Gardner, for 
several years United States Senator 
from Maine. 





(Continued from Page 25) 

FIFTH WHEEL — circular or semi-circular 
bearing in two facing parts, one bolted to front 
bolster, the other to front axlebed, with kingbolt 
at center, permitting vehicle to be turned at discre- 
tion of driver. 

WEAR IRON — device protecting outside bot- 
tom edges of carriage body from damage by front 
wheel when turned from straight forward course. 
(Needless in ‘‘cut-under’’ gear where body is 
raised above extreme height of front wheels.) 

FOOTPAD — corrugated, stippled or rubber- 
covered metal step on bracket bolted to bottom of 
carriage for convenience in entering or leaving 
vehicle. (Closed carriages sometimes carried on 
their doors protecting cover for the footpads 
which operated to clear the pads when doors were 
opened.) 

DASH (dashboard) — leather (sometimes 
wood) fitting on iron frame between horse's rump 
and driver's seat., 

TAILBOARD — in some carriages, and most 
wagons, rear end construction hinged to drop or 
be removed for convenience in loading and un- 
loading. 

WHIPSTOCK — cylindrical receptacle at right 
of driver's seat on dash. 

WHIP — varnished fabric-covered stick with 
woven lash, used to spur horse; maintained u 
right until required by inserting leather handle in 
whipstock. 

T — apron for driving seat of vehicle to 
protect from rain, snow and mud. ’ 

SEAT — cushion and back upholstered in 
leather or cloth on wood frame fixed to or re 
movable from sides of vehicle near or at the floor. 
Common pattern for such upholstery was the 
‘“biscuit-work,’’ resembling what its name 
implies. 

OOD (top) — in covered buggies or other 
vehicles the roof on steel or wooden frame sup- 
ted by side brackets that would or would not 
nd at knuckle-joints for raising and lowering. 
Doctors’ buggies usually had a projection like a 
artly lowered eyelid attached forward of the 
hood for added protection from the clements. 
Material, commonly, varnished leather or rubber- 
ized or waterproofed goods. 7 

CURTAINS — waterproof material fashioned 
to fit over eyelets at sides of seat of cov 
vehicle, and to close in the leg-room, adding to 
the protection of the boot forward. Boot and cur- 
tains often provided with isinglass windows, anc 
were stored when not needed in a box built into 
bottom of seat. 
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